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THE SENSATION OF THE WEEK 


URELY there must be some mistake, was the cry 
> of most readers of the Times when they read in 
Wednesday's issue of that journal the following state- 
ment: ‘The late Prime Minister has taken the unusual 
and significant step of withdrawing from his pairing 
arrangement with Mr. Villiers, not with the view of 
returning to the House of Commons and giving his 
countenance to his former colleagues, but for the 
avowed reason that he “ wishes to be regarded as having 
an open mind upon the Welsh Disestablishment Bill.” ” 
Even when some very good reasons for that wish 
appeared, the doubt as to whether there was not 
some mistake about this announcement would recur. 
The Welsh Disestablishment Bill? The Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill has been before Mr. Gladstone's 
mind for months; it is a measure, we must assume, 
that he would immediately look into; his interpreta- 
tions are neither slow nor hesitating ; and he brought to 
the study of the Bill years of thought about its subject. 
matter. Furthermore, he was privileged to ask questions 
privately, to remonstrate, to stipulate even; and at 
liberty to do all these things long before the holidays, 
and when his friends were toiling on their weary way 
from Clause I. to Clause V. Why, then, was he so long 
in announcing that upon the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill he must keep an open mind? It seems unlikely 
that he has only now become acquainted with the state 
of that mind, or that he remained ignorant till this 
week of his responsibility in leading others to vote for a 
shady measure by the example of his own support. ‘The 
Times announcement being true—and true it proves to 
be in all essentials—there must be more in the matter 
than the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 

Yet that Mr. Gladstone’s dislike of this spiteful and 
dishonest measure was an increasing quantity we do not 
doubt. Plunged into a desperate contest for Home 
Rule, that strange mind, always convinced of the para- 
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mount righteousness of whatever purpose it is bent on 
most, could readily consent to the robbing of a Church 
as one means of beating his adversaries. But at bottom, 
this same mind is a religious mind more than anything 
else, perhaps. Our greatest statesman of the age is in 
essentials an ecclesiastic of the sixteenth century; and 
nothing is more credible than that Mr. Gladstone in 
retirement, Mr. Giadstone musing on himself between 
the end of one long career and the beginning of another, 
should reconsider a Church-spoliation Bill with accumu- 
lating qualms. And that, it seems to us, would be quite 
enough to account for his notification to the Government 
Whips, and for the tardiness of its despatch. By degrees, 
the Churchman in Mr. Gladstone gave him too much 
uneasiness, and he resolved to dissociate himself from a 
measure which may be arguable at the foot of the Throne 
itself as a disestablishing Bill, but not as a robbing Bill. 
When, however, it is suggested that he would have 
been in less haste to destroy the Welsh scheme could it 
be turned to effective account in passing the Irish 
scheme, we make no demur. In that case, doubtless, 
Mr. Gladstone would have taken his chance with dis- 
endowment as well as disestablishment; as up to a 
certain point he actually did. Clearly, however, a 
Church-robbing Bill in the hands of a Government 
which can do no good with it in advancing Home Rule 
for Ireland is open to the strongest conscientious objec- 
tion; and the more obvious the failure of that Govern- 
ment becomes, the more imperative, of course, is the 
call of conscience. Thus a great deal may be explained. 
But the destruction of the Welsh Bill may be, in fact, 
the destruction of the Government; and since that 
likelihood cannot have been hidden from one who is so 
familiar with parliamentary life in general, and so well 
aware of the present state of things in the House of 
Commons, it is thought that Mr. Gladstone may have 
other reasons for giving his disendowment scruples their 
fling. Indeed, we know that he ‘is profoundly dis- 
satisfied with some part of the Government proceedings, 
and that others seem to him very far indeed from ‘bemg 
Gladstonian. When he said (on a postcard recently 
published) that he was ready to go ‘all lengths in 
denouncing the strain, I would almost say the insane 
strain, of ideas and opinions with respect to defensive 
establishments (so called), that has obtained such a hold 
on the public mind, his aim was obvious ; and no 
statesman can think our naval armaments insane without 
having a foreign policy that differs from everybody 
else’s. The Veto Bill also Mr. Gladstone doesn’t like ; 
and it is said (though that we see no reason to believe) 
that he is impatient at Lord Rosebery’s delay in taking 
violent action against the Turks. His impatience is of 
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another kind, we fancy. He sees the whole Gladstonian 
party going to wreck irretrievable, without even the 
look of being ruined for the sake of Home Rule. To 
smash on that rock might be celebrated as a glorious 
break-up ; but instead of having this fate, the Govern- 
ment that was his, and the Party and the Parliament 
that were his still more, sneak to destruction in a puddle 
of mean and futile expediencies. That, we take it, is 
what annoys Mr. Gladstone most, and why he does not 
care much if his conscientious proceeding in the case of 
the Welsh Bill disestablishes and disendows the Govern- 
ment forthwith. 

Of course the blow was no surprise to Her Majesty's 
Ministers. Lord Rosebery looked so well and cheerful 
at the beginning of this week that the sudden improve- 
ment in his appearance was much remarked upon in the 
newspapers. Mr. Asquith was equally expectant of 
what was coming but, being unable to share the Prime 
Minister's joy in it, he endeavoured to avert Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attention by allowing the Church to retain 
more of her property than he thought good for her. 
Indeed, some of the stouter Radicals make out that the 


endeavour was necessarily successful, and that Mr. 
Gladstone can have no further wish to keep 
an open mind about the Welsh Bill. How that 


may be we do not know; but our impression _ is 
that this opinion is less wise than hopeful. The 
thing is done, and the Bill done for. Mr. Gladstone's 
is not the only Gladstonian conscience ill at ease about 
the Welsh Bill. There are Liberals in the House of 
Commons, Liberals by the thousand in the country, who 
have been supported hitherto in assenting to that Bill 
by the authority of their wise, and good, and pious 
Mr. G. alone. He has spoken in another voice, and 
what he has said cannot be unsaid. They, too, are at 
liberty now to declare an open mind on the subject, and 
they will naturally incline to do so. It may further be 
expected that the Welsh members will go mad, and 
smash outright the extremely dishonest measure which 
they can no longer hope to set up on its own four legs 
even for an hour. We strongly recommend them to 
take that course. 


THE LESSON FROM INVERNESS-SHIRE 


HE return of Mr. Baillie by a highly substantial 
majority in may be taken as 
having done the very little which remained to do to 
prove that our present pretence of a Ministry has 
achieved thorough-going failure all round. It may be 
a small matter that an open enemy has replaced a luke- 
warm supporter, as their friends in the Press have 
rather ruefully consoled themselves by pointing out. 
This would be no small matter for a Ministry which 
has to rely on a majority counted in units even if it 
But it is not all. What the result of the 
Inverness-shire election proves is that those voters in all 
parts of the country who were tempted by the lavish 


Inverness-shire 


were all. 


promises made by Her Majesty's present Ministers, when 
they were in opposition, have waked from the dream in 
which they were content to rely on the Newcastle pro- 
gramme. Mere promises to the crofters have failed in 
Scotland. What is even more, Disestablishment has 
been found no spell to work wonders. ‘The Highland 
host is the backbone of the Free Kirk, yet when the 


Cabinet allows itself to be persuaded by the Free 
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Kirkers of the Lowlands that Disestablishment is the 
charm which is to win them a majority, they have 
found it worthless. It has been of even less avail jn 
Inverness-shire than it was in Linlithgowshire. 

As things stand, then, it has been proved that 
Ministers have not succeeded in the one purpose for 
which they have notoriously clung to office. We all 
know that they have not expected to pass their Bills, 
and we have been well aware for two good years that 
they have hugged the hope of buying increased support 
in the country by professing to intend to make laws in 
favour of this or that locality or fad or interest. The 
net result of their bids is that they have gained nobody 
and have lost a great deal. Welsh Disestablishment 
It is unquestionable that 
the displeasure of the Welsh members has not led to 
Yet they are not 
At the very 
best, then, the Ministers could only hope that they had 
not lost. But they flatter themselves grossly if they 
rate the results of their work even at this modest level. 
In England they have deepened the antipathy already 
felt for them; in Scotland they have offended members 
of the Kirk who continued to cling to their Liberalism : 
and they have shocked those Free Kirkers of the High- 
lands who still retain the faith of the first generation of 
the Secession, which was that Disestablishment was an 
abomination, for it meant the divorce of the State from 
religion. Their offers to the crofters have done them 
no good, for it has been discovered by their clients that 
they had no effective determination to keep their 
promises. ‘Therefore 
hands of them. 
others. 


itself has returned no profits. 


any serious defection in the House. 
pleased, and nobody has been won over. 


washed its 
And this experience only completes 
On all sides they are learning that the attempt 
to keep a heterogeneous following together by incom- 
patible policies. only results in offending all alike. 
Imperialist-talk, votes for the navy, and a forward 
offend the Little Englanders. 
Weakness in Siam and cringing to French insolence in 


Inverness-shire has 


policy in Uganda, 
Africa, though pleasing to the Little Englanders, are 
offensive to Imperialists, and our burst of sentimental 
activity against Turkey has not gone far enough to 
please the gushers while it has disturbed those who 
think that a sane regard for the interests of England 
ought to go before even a well justified tenderness for 
Armenians. ‘The unspeakably despicable business of 
Cromwell’s statue is really only a type of what the 
Cabinet has been doing for and persists in 
attempting to do. It is after all our experience a 
revelation that there should be a body of presumably 
educated persons in England who do not know that 
Cromwell’s name is hateful in Ireland. But we cannot 
We find it so much more probable that, in 


long, 


believe it. 
their hurry to please the Nonconformists, Ministers 
forgot all about the Irish. 
who has but a small sum of money at his disposal and 


The impecunious gentleman 


many creditors, is often known to promise them all pay- 
A political party which 
has no principles, but only an ardent desire for office, is 
singularly liable to follow the same course and to arrive 
at the is to offend everybody. 
Demands for payment may be staved off for a day, but 
the time comes when all who have been promised find 


ment out of the same fund. 


same result, which 


themselves disappointed and clamour for satisfaction 
together. 
How long is this 


‘embarrassed phantom’ of a 
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Government to go on? ‘The question is one which 
calls for an answer, and there is really only one to be 
given to it. Not one day longer than the Opposition 
can help. ‘There are reasons which make a dissolution 
in the middle of the London season inconvenient. It 
is not a disturbance which ought to be lightly caused. 
But the reasons for incurring that inconvenience are 
far stronger than those for avoiding it. ‘There is not 
a thinking man in the country who does not know that 
there may, that there probably soon will, be great need 
for a strong Government in England to speak in the 
name of the country. The first duty of every patriotic 
man is to supply the want. The Government so-called 
which still exists in office has become an open and 
recognised sham. It can do nothing; it cannot even 
bribe effectually. When it endeavours to flatter 
the Dissenters, it offends the Irish; and when 
it retires before Irish discontent, it offends the 
Dissenters. Its foreign policy is, like everything else 
in its conduct, incoherent and even unintelligible. 
Facts have put it beyond dispute that it has hope- 
lessly failed to purchase popular support. — It has no 
power now, no prospects in the future. That it avails 
itself of its remnant of a majority to prolong its 
existence is only a proof that Cabinets, like individuals, 
may consider life cheaply bought at the expense of 
ignominy. That is only another reason why the 
Opposition should make an effort to put it out of its 
pain. By so doing the Opposition will, if it does no 
more, at least guard itself against the reproach of 
having acquiesced in the prolongation of a state of 
things which is certainly ignominious and may prove 
very perilous. 


THE KIEL CANAL 


HE opening of the waterway between the Baltic and 

the North Sea puts a finishing touch to United 
Germany. As an idea, the canal scarcely appeals to 
the imagination. The Schleswig-Holstein strip is so 
narrow, and so much was to be gained commercially by 
its cutting, that the scheme might have emanated 
from a fourth-form schoolboy. And, as a matter of 
fact, it was broached long before the creation of the 
Empire was seriously contemplated. ‘The dangerous 
voyage round the Skagerrack and the Sound dues 
exacted by Denmark had long convinced the merchant- 
adventurers of Hamburg that they must gain easier 
access to the Baltic if they wished to trade with success 
in that sea. The point to notice, rather, about the 
Kiel Canal is that it runs through country which only 
became Teutonic within the lifetime of most of us. 
The Franco-German war, through the greatness of its 
tragedy, has blotted out the memory of that earlier 
campaign in which Bismarck wrested the Duchies from 
Denmark. The latter was, nevertheless, an inevitable 
curtain-raiser to the former; and Bismarck never acted 
more unscrupulously and never more successfully. If 
the originating of the Canal has been wrongly ascribed 
to him, at least he had a keen eye to the advantages of 
Kiel as a harbour. Moreover, he encouraged the 
undertaking when Chancellor, and his advice went far 
to persuade his prudent fellow countrymen to unbutton 
their pockets. How far the actual shareholders will 
have reason to thank him remains to be seen. He did 
however, good service to the nation as a whole, since 
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Germany is yearly becoming more commercial, and the 
Canal is a commercial necessity. 

Our own trade, which consists of some twenty-nine 
per cent. of the tonnage at present passing round the 
Skagerrack will, of course, benefit greatly by the pier- 
cing of the isthmus. ‘The distance between London 
and the Baltic, for instance, will be shortened by some 
two hundred and forty miles, and the chart will cease to 
be marked with crosses showing where British vessels 
have gone down. The Canal will, at the same time, 
strengthen the efficiency of Germany as a mercantile 
rival. ‘The increase of shipping since the people could 
speak with one voice to foreign Powers has been most 
remarkable. Formerly devoted to agriculture mainly, 
the Germans are rapidly beginning to bid against us in 
every neutral market. Their superior frugality enables 
them to produce with extraordinary cheapness, and 
their linguistic faculty gives them peculiar advantages 
in dealing. At the same time they are less happily 
situated than ourselves with regard to the proximity of 
coal and iron. Thanks to that advantage, our opera- 
tives can exact high wages, and yet goods can be sold at 
reasonable prices without eating into the margin of 
profit. Our neighbours, accordingly, are reduced to 
developing with some skill: the only policy that the 
undeclared warfare of commerce permits. It may be 
described by the familiar legend ‘made in Germany.” 
Compared with English cottons and woollens and 
French silks, their stuffs are hopelessly inferior in 
quality, and their cutlery gives no cause for shame to 
Sheffield. Where they are most formidable is in sub- 
sidiary trades, and in supplying the wants of savage 
races. Hence comes that colonial activity which may 
be justified in the end, but which has only drained the 
Imperial Exchequer as yet. The Germans make 
admirable settlers the world over, but they lack the 
administrative traditions that alone can make depen- 
dencies pay. Nor are they to be feared as competitors 
in our own possessions, provided agents show intelli- 
gence in pushing their goods, and manufacturers con- 
descend to consult the tastes of their customers. <A 
negro is as particular about his yard or two of cloth 
as a fashionable lady about her best bonnet. We 
may have lost our monopoly, but we can hold our own, 
if only the working classes will give over their senseless 
resort to strikes. 

The opening of the Kiel Canal should have been 
made the occasion of a display in which ironclads took 
part simply as the legitimate protectors of commerce. 
The fussiness of certain French politicians has converted 
it into a Triple and anti-Triple Alliance demonstration. 
Despite the highly sensible speech of M. Hanotaux at 
the beginning of the month, the Marquis de l’Angle- 
Beaumanoir has succeeded in directing the visit of the 
French squadron to Kiel. He could not altogether 
prevent the ironclads from being polluted by contact 
with German waters, but at least they entered the 
harbour in a finely truculent fashion. From the 
theatrical point of view, the rendezvous of Admiral 
Ménard and the Russian Admiral off Langeland 
Island, the junction of their fleets and their 
united advance with the former as senior officer 
leading the way, were effective enough. But we also 
agree with the Times that the proceeding was in 
rather questionable taste, though the 7emps naturally 
thinks otherwise. It may be that the Russian and 
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French understanding forms a guarantee for the con- 
solidation of peace, even without the sweet word 
‘alliance,’ of which the paper makes free use, while 
the Czar’s message to President Faure avoids it alto- 
gether. It may be, too, that the Order of St. Andrew 
does not exactly balance a disbursement of five mil- 
liards in hard cash with paper as the offset. The 
Temps, however, wholly ignores the meaning of the 
Times's censure, when it glibly talks about ‘ un- 
furling the flags of the anti-Triple side by side with 
those of the Triple Alliance. If the German and 
Austrian fleets had indulged in those mimic naval 
manoeuvres, which have filled Chauvinistic Frenchmen 
with patriotic glee, the counter-stroke would have 
been inevitable: but they did not. Nobody except the 
Marquis de l’Angle-Beaumanoir ever expected that the 
opening of an unusually broad and deep ditch would 
effect international relationships in the smallest degree, 
and therefore these relationships need not have been 
bluntly improvised. However little harm has been 
done, now that calls have been exchanged and the 
Kaiser's hospitality has proved to be all-embracing. Nor 
will the wedding of the Baltic to the North Sea, 
we trust, be closely followed by a European war, as was 


that of the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. 


FELIX AUSTRIA IN NUBIBUS 


LIKE friends and foes of Austria must recognise 
B the gravity of the situation which has culminated 
in the resignation of Prince Windischgriitz. But there 
is consolation in the reflection that the event had long 
been foreseen by every intelligent observer, including 
undoubtedly the prescient Sovereign, whose wisdom has 
so long kept together a centrifugal empire and who may 
be trusted to have prepared a satisfactory solution 
against this as egainst every other calculable crisis. 
Indeed, there is cause for much congratulation that so 
heterogeneous a Ministry should have survived to 
this day, and he would have been a bold prophet 
who, in November 1893, had dared to prophesy 
so long a lease of life. Of course the petty issue of 
Cilli Grammar-school is but a bare pretext for the 
venting of accumulated vials. To begin with, Austria 
never—any more than any other country—loved a 
coalition: that hybrid form of government which takes 
after the mule in infertility, but not in stubbornness 
or longevity. Then the admirable measures for elec- 
toral and taxation reform—admirable none the less 
because they were in some sense reactionary—could 
not seriously please that component factor of the 
coalition which still clung—in discouragement’s despite 
—to the title of Liberal. The only wonder was 
that even the disreputable office-seeking, chronically 
associated with that title, could ever have stomached 
the conditions of the coalition. Did the party cant of 
Liberalism mean anything at all in Austria, the sanction 
of such measures must have been from the beginning im- 
possible. Great issues were however, at stake, and the 
‘German Liberal’ Party displayed a sense of patriotism 
very rare among men of their denomination, in sacri- 
ficing their principles at the altar of national expedi- 
ency ; the only reproach we have to bring against them 
—and it is a grave one—is that, having wearied of the 
bargain, by which they sold their politica] souls (for a 
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good object), they should seek to slink out on a palpably 
false issue. 

Of course, it may be alleged that this Cilli business, 
though insignificant in itself, represents a broad general 
principle of moment. That is a favourite excuse for 
pertinacity in vexatious trifles. In this case, the 
principle is itself a trifle, and one which a little com- 
mon sense and a little of the give-and-take, without 
which life becomes unliveable, nearly always bring to 
a compromise. Where rival races dwell in the same 
district in anything approaching equal proportions, 
the question whose language shall enjoy the compli- 
ment of official use is sure to find ardent expres- 
sion. National pride enters into the contention and 
lends acerbity to it, each side regarding the use 
of his language as the outward and visible sign of 
dominion, which in all probability it is. No doubt the 
compromise of using both tongues offers obstacles of 
confusion and expense, but it is at least a solution 
painful to no susceptibilities, however tender, and 
infinitely preferable, where feeling runs high, to the 
humiliation of either side. This is the reasonable, 
conciliatory attitude which commended itself to Prince 
Windischgriitz and the majority of his Ministry, and if 
the German side had but consented to being placed on 
a par with Slaav neighbours in this respect, where the 
two had little to choose in point of numbers, all might 
yet have been well. But with an overweening arrogance 
unknown save among Magyars, the ‘German Liberal’ 
Party pronounced for the German language and the 
German language only. ‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 
Alles’ may be a very fine sentiment for a song, but in 
practice it is not particularly conducive to harmony, and 
a co-ordinate Slaay population may find excuse for 
feeling strongly on the exclusion of their language from 
official and, above all, from scholastic use. In this 
question, therefore, as in the others, Prince Windisch- 
griitz has reason and policy on his side. Indeed _ his 
false allies have, throughout, shown themselves un- 
reasonable and impolitic, down to the very last, when a 
little goodwill would undoubtedly have facilitated the 
shelving of the stumbling-block. 

With such irreconcileable issues demanding instant 
reconciliation, the successors of Prince Windischgriitz 
have no easy prospect before them. Indeed, the 
prospect would be supremely uneasy, were not the 
invariable wisdom and statesmanship of the Sovereign 
to be implicitly reckoned with. His Majesty has 
already displayed such infinite tact in dealing with the 
crisis, which recently culminated in the resignation of 
Count Kalnoky, that we may look—not unhope- 
fully—for some similar solution in the present 
instance. The Sultan of Turkey has been arousing 
the admiration even of his detractors by the ingenious 
way in which he gained time from the inexorable 
Powers: changing his Vizier and requesting—nay, 
obtaining—delay until that official should have 
had time to study the question of the hour, while it 
was all along sufficiently notorious that the Sultan is, 
to all intents and purposes, his own Vizier, plays his 
own game, and carries out his own policy unswer- 
vingly. Similarly Francis Joseph is known to be his 
own Government, and the substitution of Count 
Goluchowski for Count Kalnoky at the Foreign Office, 
while satisfying the susceptibilities of the Magyars, and 
obtaining indulgence from the Delegations on the score 
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obedient instrument of the Sovereign for another. And 
now, unless this, or some similar measure, can be taken 
for the satisfaction of Austrian home affairs, Austria 
must look for a period of painful perplexity. 


AN ANNIVERSARY 


N Tuesday next a year will have elapsed since 
President Carnot was done to death by Caserio 
Santo. The Republic has decided to do full honour to 
the murdered Republican. A solemn religious ceremony 
and an imposing civil function—the latter as a sop to 
the Jacobin conscience so quick to take umbrage—will, 
in conjunction with a period of national mourning, 
make ample tribute to the memory of a man who only 
won celebrity, other than transient, at the cost of his 
life. For it is solely due to a cruel stroke of fate that 
President Carnot will go down to posterity as an 
historical personage whom it is not allowable altogether 
to forget. He cut a quite modest figure on the stage 
but was destined to make a sensational exit. Some 
of the consequences of his assassination are interesting 
and may even be of lasting importance. 

There is good ground for regarding Carnot as a 
scapegoat, though the future alone can show for how 
long his involuntary sacrifice will prove efficacious. 
Since his death there has been an almost complete 
cessation of Anarchist outrage. ‘Io attribute this calm, 
so far as France is concerned, to the repressive legisla- 
tion passed in the fever of a panic is to resort to an easy 
but perhaps insufficient explanation of a fact that may 
have other and deeper lying causes. At any rate it 
would be gratifying to be able to think that the very 
senselessness of Caserio’s crime, its utter inutility, had 
aroused such universal loathing as to convince even the 





avowed advocates of la propagande par le fait of their 
monstrous wrongheadedness, or at least that to continue 
their tactics would result in no profit to their cause, 
A sense of fear that was not communicated by the pros- 
pect of the scaffold may have been bred by the feeling 
that every man’s hand would be against the wretch “he 
should seek to emulate the beatics slayer of Carnot or 
All too late 
the truth seems to have dawned upon the Anarchists 
that society is not to be massacred intoaccepting a: spurious 
millennium at the hands of an infinitesimal minority. It 
is to be hoped that this comparatively salutary disposition 
of mind will last. The danger of a further crop of 
vutrages lies in the main, perhaps, in the consideration 
that madmen are always with us, and that now and 
again a madman will be struck by the sweet reasonable- 
ness of Anarchism. For it must not be imagined for a 
moment that the party has vanished into thin air or 
has abandoned its search after recruits. ‘The bomb may 
have ceased from troubling, but the Anarchists are not 
at rest. ‘The past few months have witnessed many 
signs of their renewed activity. This is especially the 
‘ase in France, where they are making the most of the 
excessive inclination to tolerance manifested by the 
authorities since the routing of the party that—M. 
Casimir-Perier consule—was for governing with a firm 


other apostles of the bomb and dagger. 


hand. Never, in France, have Anarchist publications 
been printed and circulated with such impunity as at 
present. Jean Grave, released from gaol by the 
amnesty that marked the opening of M. Faure’s presi- 
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of inexperience, is really but the substitution of one 
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dency, has revived the Révolte under the title of 
Les Temps Nouveaux. For two sous and with 
the consent of the Government you can now purchase 
a weekly dose of ‘ philosophic’ Anarchism at any kiosque 
in Paris or any newspaper shop in the provinces. ‘The 
same expenditure will procure you without let or 
hindrance a copy of La Sociale, a sheet which is nothing 
else than the notorious Pere Peinard under another 
name but under the same distinguished editorship, that 
of the ineffable Emile Pouget, who expounds Anarchism 
for the benefit of the working man in the language of 
the slums. Two Anarchist novels have recently seen 
the light. M. Hamon has just published a book 
attesting the high moral and intellectual qualities of 
the Anarchist, and Anarchist lecturers are announcing 
and delivering conférences all over the country, no man 
interfering with them. In short, after a momentary 
eclipse the party is making a bold bid for a renewed 
lease of life. The speakers who on Tuesday next will 
discourse at the Panthéon will doubtless forbear to 
dwell on this fact. They will allude to many matters 
of less importance. 

There is another question of some interest which on 
the same occasion will be passed over in silence. Nothing 
will be said of the struggle round the Presidency that 
has raged during the past twelve months and has been 
in reality the central incident in French politics. The 
Chamber has definitely decided that it will not put up 
with a President with a personal programme and the 
Chamber has had its way, though ‘Who killed 
M. Casimir-Perier?” is a query to which different 
persons would give very different answers. Fortunately 
the outcome of the quarrel might have been far less 
satisfactory than it is. M. Félix Faure has no enemies 
—he is not even his own enemy. Possibly, in process of 
time the enthusiasm of his friends may bring him into 
trouble. The measure of popularity which a President 
of the French Republic may aspire to without offending 
susceptibilities easily wounded has yet to be settled. 
Should the point ever come up for decision a further 
question would arise. Asked to choose between a popular 
President and a Chamber that does not stand in any 
particular credit, the country might plump for the 
former. 


‘THE CURSE OF CROMWELL’ 


‘ 4 H! Crest toi, Tue-Roi!’ was the punning 
ra exclamation attributed by legend to Georges 


Cadoudal when he saw Thuriot opposed to him as 
counsel for the prosecution on behalf of Napoleon. 
And the stigma of regicide is ineradicable. One need 
not dive into theological questions to find out how far 
the thing carries itself. ‘Therefore one may take this 
view. Regicide is a crime by itself. The man who 
commits it must be ea officio a man who has the 
power and the intellect that come nearest to that of the 
That man is impelled to exert his 
For regicide 


King himself. 
capacity, no matter how, no matter why. 
is regicide, always has been, always is, always will be. 
That, we suggest, is one view. 

On the other side, or rather on one of the multifarious 
other sides (how many are there to any question of 
historical reputation that may arise at any moment ?), 
it is curious to light upon a speech by an author of mark 


. : em 
in a play scarce remembered. The author was Charles 
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Reade who in no other of his writings seemed disposed to 

pull down the ideas generally called conservative ; and 

the speech, or the most important part of it, was to the 

effect that the one good thing that had befallen the land 

since the time of King Alfred the Great was the 

arrival and the power of Oliver Cromwell, the ‘ Pro- 

tector, not onlyjin name but in fact, of every good 

person and thing that he found ready for his ‘ protec- 

tion. Who drives fat oxen certainly need not be fat, 

and Mr. Reade may have written with no personal 

conviction; but the lines to which we refer do 
seem to find an echo here and to-day in quarters 
where such a_ resounding might at first seem 
unlikely. The whitewashing process in historical 
matters is not one demanding extraordinary genius. 
Its near parallel is found in the feat which Hans 
Andersen attributed to Ole Luk Oie of making 
all the crooked letters in the little Tuk’s writing 
exercises stand up straight. Ole Luk Oie, to be 
sure, worked this marvel, so far as the story tells us, 
without mechanical help of any kind. It may also be 
noted that when the exercise was looked at on the 
following day the letters were as crooked as ever. ‘There 
is indeed a crookedness of a kind which no straightening 
process of human device can set right in the long run. 
‘The bough, there will be always people to say, ‘is 
quite straight. The crookedness is in your eyesight. It 
was a good deed that this or that person of old did. You 
call it by an opprobrious name; and nomenclature is 
valueless... This is a position which one has often 
seen assumed with some pomp and authority. But, 
when one comes to look into the essence of the matter, 
is nomenclature of so little account? That, of course, 
is a question which can be answered in many ways. 
What matters is to find the right way. And certainly 
in this particular matter one way of considering it is 
this, that Cromwell’s gifts did not give him by 
divine right a commission to kill Kings whom he 
found obstructing his path. He killed his own king, 
and for that deed shall have a statue. A_ possible 
sequence is a statue to Marat, to be put up in 
another place. And it may be added that ‘the curse 
of Marat’ is not so familiar a phrase in Marat’s 
country as is ‘the curse of Cromwell’ in the country 
where some have tried sincerely or insincerely to make 
him out a demigod. 


GREEK AS SHE IS SPOKE 
=. who taught my lisping tongue to speak, 


When classics formed the staple education, 
The noble language of the ancient Greek, 
I thank you for the old pronunciation. 
The modern style, which some think so delightful, 
‘To me at least seems positively frightful. 


The stately roll of Homer's mighty verse 
Is turned into a jargon quite prosaic : 
The rhythm gone; and a like fate, or worse, 
Befalls the stanza, Sapphic or Alcaic. 
Poor Pindar! Flaccus would have made wry faces 
‘To hear so spoilt ‘ dithyrambos audaces.” 


Jambus, spondee, dactyl, anapest, 

That wailed of woe, or rang with victor’s pan, 
‘Yo fall with measured cadences have ceased : 

We scarce could tell from prose Thucydidean, 
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Unless we had the book itself before us, 
The very grandest AEschylean chorus. 


Am I, when my eighth lustre long has closed, 
To start again from the first page of grammar ¢ 
‘To grapple with an alphabet composed 
Of strange new sounds for a [3 y ? 
‘To learn to mumble Greek enunciated 
According to those ‘ accents * I so hated ¢ 


The diphthong sound has spoilt the name of Zevc, 
A rasping guttural ‘ g° begins yéAwra ; 
The vowels are all different, the use 
Of jira now supplants our old iwra: 
No more may we the rolling sound enjoy, oh! 
The pity of it! of woAuvpAots/oto 


Like * Weller,’ Jae:Act¢ begins with * Vy 

As for the aspirate they quite ignore it, 
AéAra’s like Ojjra, if they want a‘ BY 

They use a [li with Mu tacked on before it : 
XIZ MIIZ in Athens represents * Hicks-Beach,’ 
Ov» needs a beery Berliner’s thick speech. 


Let those who will this dreary gibberish drone, 
rye . % . 
l’o them no base subservience will I own, 
“AvnpOuov yéAaona Kupatwv, 
‘Kuaviag im opptor Kooviwy 
Nevos, so sounded I will still rejoice in 
And leave my fate aGavatorg Osdiow. R. M. T: 


NOTES 


Tuere is not a particle of doubt upon the question 
that, in these pleasantly critical times, is really absorbing 
the attention of men immersed in politics. It is just the 
old question, ‘ How long, O Lord, how long?’ which the 
Radical whines in despair and the Tory repeats in indigna- 
tion. But in the meanwhile there is an entirely admirable 
air of seriousness about the manner in which individual 
members of the House of Commons devote themselves to 
the discussion of business, and we ‘are afraid sometimes 
that the public, not without aid from its daily advisers, 
takes this manifestation of seriousness a trifle too seriously, 
and that men really may forget that what is going on at 
St. Stephen’s at this moment is nothing more and nothing 
less than the end of a political war-game. 





Tus danger is particularly present in relation to the 
discussion of the Welsh Church Bill in Committee which 
the Unionists are carrying on in the most acute fashion. 
Far be it from us to blame them; par contraire they are, 
to our mind, playing the game with consummate skill, and 
they have driven the Government into as many corners as 
there are in a room coming under the description of an 
irregular polyhedron. But, if the true value of the services 
now being rendered by the Unionists is to be thoroughly 
understood, it must be remembered that their present 
operations are merely strategical. If they plead the 
justice of throwing legalised robbery back to earlier dates, 
it must not be supposed for one moment that they imagine 
robbery to be any the less dishonest because it is effected, 
we will not write sanctioned, by Act of Parliament. If 
they devote themselves mainly to the Disendowment 
clauses of the measure and try to save as much as may be 
from the wreck which the Government, if it were a 
Government, would bring about, it must not be imagined 
for a moment that they are lukewarm on the great question 
of Establishment, which in itself is connected far more 
closely with politics than with religion. Above all they 
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are playing the game ; their business, and they know it, is 
to secure the odd trick ; and when they have done that, 
being ‘four up’ already, they will have won the game and 
there will be a new deal. 





Lookina backwards over the week which closes to-day 
it is impossible not to perceive that never did any doomed 
Government suffer losses so many and so severe in the 
course of six short days. Mr. Gladstone’s defection was 
bad enough; the conduct of the Government Whips in 
the matter was even more destructive for, whether 
questionable or not in point of political candour, 
that conduct did most undoubtedly show the appre- 
hension with which Mr. Ellis and his friends regard the 
immediate future. And on Thursday night things were 
worse than ever for the opportunist crew of the Govern- 
ment ship, who are as mariners in extremis clinging to the 
rigging. The vanishing majority fell to seven. ‘Truly we 
are approaching the time when even Lord Rosebery must 
feel dissolution to be inevitable. 


We regret of course that the Ministry were able to 
boast even that insignificant majority ; and in a measure 
the blame must be laid upon the Unionist shoulders. But 
there are excuses to be made for our friends in Parliament. 
It was a heavenly day at Ascot ; a day which has never been 
surpassed at Ascot itself for splendour of sunshine in the sky 
above, for social delights upon the earth beneath. What 
wonder that men should prefer those pleasures and the joy 
of seeing that noble horse Isinglass score his last triumph 
to sham debate on a dishonest measure at Westminster ! 
And after all it matters little whether the end comes this 
week or next. ‘This, perhaps, is putting matters boldly ; 
but, speaking with all possible deliberation, we do not 
hesitate to say that we desire and expect a crisis next 
week. 

Tue omens point to absolute and rapid collapse over 
the Welsh Church Bill; but we are inclined to doubt 
whether the engineer to bring about the catastrophe will 
be Mr. Lloyd George. Truth to tell, we have no very high 
opinion of that gentleman, whe, while he abounds in threats 
of rebellion, is really very like the lady who, vowing she 
would ne’er consent, consented. Mr. George is young, not 
ill-looking, enthusiastic and all the rest of it ; but he carries 
no weight among his brethren of the Welsh Party. Mr. 
Bryn Roberts, the member for one Division of Carnarvon, 
habitually treats the member for Carnarvon Boroughs with 
contumely, thinking, perhaps, that Mr. George doth pro- 
test and advertise himself too much. And Mr. George 
himself is well aware of one thing at any rate; and that 
is that, though he may bluster and threaten as he will, 
and may even take credit from his constituents for so 
doing, there is one act which would ruin those chances of 
re-election which are already very small, and that act will 
have been perpetrated if he helps to oust the Govern- 
ment. Mr. George, in short, is after all not an absolute 
fool, and cannot be relied upon to behave as such. 


In ordinary times a Government would hardly tolerate 
he snubs which this Administration has received and the 
defeats which it has suffered in Grand Committee with 
regard to the common washerwoman. Early in the week 
these defeats were of the most galling character. The 
late Home Secretary said the laundress, who may be an 
engine of destruction, was not any kind of factory ; which 
was true enough, since a factory makes things whereas a 
washerwoman breaks things. But Mr. Asquith thought 
the laundress, if she was not a factory, ought to be. The 
worst of it was that the Committee agreed with Mr. 
Matthews and not with Secretarius Domesticus (to quote 
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Mr. Stanley Leighton), and the said Secretarius Domesticus 
was out of temper all the rest of the day. 





We confess that, in our humble and timorous way, we 
regard the present Turko-Armenian prospect with the 
gravest apprehension. Of the things which have been 
done, or have not been done, in and about Sassoun, we 
know with precision just as much as any other persons— 
that is to say nothing. Supposing that sundry outrages 
have been suffered by sundry Armenians, we are, of course, 
very sorry for the said Armenians ; more especially if they 
happen to be Christians or to have been Christians when 
alive. That we have a title to interfere on their behalf 
by virtue of the Treaty is beyond question; but the 
argument on this head seems to be based upon the Scottish 
and erroneous use of the word ‘entitled. When a Scot 
says he is ‘entitled’ to doa thing ‘ presently’ he means 
that he is bound to do it at once. Englishmen, who after 
all may be credited with some little acquaintance with 
their own language, do not mean anything of the kind. 
And the present position of England is that she is entitled 
to interfere in Armenia; but she is entitled also not to in. 
fere, and if she does make the trouble with the Porte, 
which under the influence of hysteria she seems inclined 
to make, she will be playing everybody else’s game and 
not a bit of her own. For us, Turkey present has her 
uses ; for others, Turkey absent would be a blessing. 





Every one is familiar with the designs called water- 
marks with which every sheet of paper issuing from the 
mills is stamped. The variety of these designs is almost 
infinite, every firm of wholesale stationers having their 
own special and peculiar marks. It may not be gene- 
rally known that for the production of each separate 
design a large and cumbrous piece of machinery, 
called a dandy roll, has hitherto been necessary. By 
an ingenious device, invented by ,Mr. W. K. Trotman, 
consisting of movable bars and pads, it has become possible 
to make one roll serve for any number of designs. This 
invention, which seems likely to effect a revolution in the 
art of water-marking, is already in actual use at the 
Strathendry paper-works and other places with most satis- 
factory results. 





Tuousanps of hearts in literary Scotland will beat more 
quickly at the tidings that the centenary edition of Burns 
is to be edited by Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. T. F. Hender- 
son, to be richly furnished with illustrations, some of them 
by Mr. William Hole, and to be printed in Messrs. Con- 
stable’s best manner. It is a pity, however, that the 
price of the Edition de Luxe is not stated in the 
preliminary announcement. Among the newest pub- 
lications of Messrs. Macmillan Dr. Ryle’s Philo and 
Holy Scripture and the second volume of Herr Adolph 
Holm’s History of Greece will be read with special 
interest. The Tower Company promises a volume of 
short stories by William Le Queux. Mr. Edward Arnold 
has started a branch office in Fifth Avenue, and will 
shortly publish Colonel Colvile’s Land of the Nile Springs. 
Frankly, we don’t understand the title of Lord Houghton’s 
forthcoming article in the National Review. ‘Ireland Un- 
visited’ is just the essay which Lord Houghton must 
wish with all his heart that he was in a position to 
write; for in his case Ireland has been visited and the 
result is that no poor gentleman has ever been laughed at 
more heartily than Lord Houghton. Will he repeat that 
wonderful repartee made by a distinguished hostess when 
he complained that the lady allotted to him to escort to 
dinner was not illustrious enough, having regard to the fact 
that he represented the Queen? ‘Represent the Queen, 
do you? Of course you must have a man to take you in 
to dinner then.’ 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘It has been noted by 
Germans that Mr. Gladstone, both in the letter by which he 
announced his inability to attend the banquet at Hamburg, 
and in his speech on board the Tantallon Castle, made no 
reference whatever to Schleswig-Holstein, through whose 
territory the North Sea and Baltic Canal runs, nor even to 
Germany or to the German Emperor. All these vbvious 
words were curiously absent in his utterances. He simply 
spoke of “this great city of Hamburg and its beautiful 
environs.” He also expressed, rather oddly, a hope that 
the proficiency shown by the Burgomaster in the use of the 
English language would prove a means of continuing and 
promoting the peace and the happiness of the world. 
Contrary to his own often repeated boast that he himself 
has “not a drop of English blood in his veins,” he even, 
for once, alluded to a common “ancestral origin” of 
Englishmen and Germans. But otherwise he kept silence 
on Schleswig-Holstein and Germany ; nay he did not even 
mention the Canal. Now, how is that ? 





‘Tue fact is, Mr. Gladstone was one of those who in 
1863 wished to make war upon Germany, with Napoleon III. 
as an ally, in order to prevent the junction of Schleswig- 
Holstein to the German body politic. He himself put 
this fact on record long after the event. Wishing to 
defend himself against the charge made in a London 
paper, “ That, among the party of Mr. Gladstone, distaste 
for national greatness had grown into a permanent senti- 
ment and a matter of principle,” Mr. Gladstone answered 
that the Liberal Administration, of which he had been a 
member, “ invited France, in 1863, to joinin an Ultimatum 
to the German Powers and to defend Denmark, with us, 
against the intrigues which Germany was carrying on 
under the plea of the Duke of Augustenburg’s title to the 
Duchies.” He added with regret that “they (the Liberal 
Administration) were told by Louis Napoleon in reply 
that that might be a great British interest, but that it had 
no significance for France.” So Mr. Gladstone wrote in 
the Nineteenth Century of September 1878. With what a 
tremendous war against Germany, which then still included 
Austria, this country would have been saddled, had Mr, 
Gladstone’s policy then prevailed! Here, no doubt, we 
have ’—says the correspondent—‘ the explanation why he 
was so tongue-tied in regard to Schleswig-Holstein and 
Germany at large.’ 





Historica references to ancient projects of a North 
Sea and Baltic Canal for deep-drawing ships are now 
coming in thick and fast. Wallenstein, upon whom the 
German Emperor Ferdinand II. had conferred the title of 
‘General of the Baltic and the Oceanic Sea, conceived 
such a plan during the Thirty Years War. His motive was 
both a strategic one and a wish to get rid of the Danish 
monopoly of the Sound Dues. His sudden death, by 
assassination, made an end of the plan. Coming down to 
quite recent time, it may be mentioned that in 1848, 
besides the Kiel Committee, alluded to in our last week’s 
issue, there were Committees at Frankfort, appointed by 
the German Parliament, and at Liibeck and Rendsburg, 
all of which elaborated different canal projects. 





Wuen the idea of such a construction became prac- 
ticable after the full junction of Schleswig-Holstein to the 
Duchies Moltke rather looked askance at it. He would 
have ‘preferred spending 50,000,000 thalers for the 
building of a second fleet to the construction of a canal 
for the first navy which had been created.’ The real 
reason of his objection he never publicly stated. Probably 
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he thought that with a weak German fleet such a water- 
way might prove a danger to his own country. Nor can 
there be a doubt that the German navy will have to be 
increased now, especially since the French Government 
have asked the Chamber a few days since to grant a sum 
of 850,000,000 francs for the special Budget of the 
Admiralty. 





Signor Crispt continues as he began. Having dissolved 
and governed without a parliament in order to burke 
disquieting revelations, he was unlikely to allow a new 
Chamber, where he claims a subservient majority, to 
reopen a subject so painful tohim. But there is an almost 
surprising effrontery in his cool intention to defer the 
vindication of his honour lest a heated debate on so 
ambiguous a subject should impede the passage of 
useful legislation. About his useful legislation we are 
more than doubtful, but we dare wager he will be in 
no greater hurry at the close of the session than at the 
beginning to give Signor Cavallotti a fair hearing. Mean- 
while fisticuffs have found favour as a substitute for the 
closure and the Italian Chamber has treated us to a scene 
of disorder which would be deemed disgraceful even in our 
own House of Commons. 


Ir is a curious fact that the only decent governments 
in Greece of recent years have been those with scarce a 
supporter in the Boule—those appointed merely as stop- 
gaps pending a general election. The Premiers swept 
into office by something nearly approaching unanimity 
have speedily cut their own throats—metaphorically 
hurried the country forward towards 





speaking—and 
disaster. M. Constantopoulo was ignorant, no doubt, but 
his government compared favourably with those of his 
predecessor and successor. But the best government 
Greece has enjoyed for a long time was that of M. Nicolas 
Delyannis, who found affairs in the utmost confusion, but 
succeeded in restoring order on the frontiers, where order 
had been more than menaced by brigand bands ; and, if he 
could not quite rehabilitate the shaken finances, he at least 
concluded treaties of commerce, which should go far to set 
the raisin trade once more upon its legs. The explanation 
of such success is not far to seek. His government was, 
to all intents and purposes, that of the King, who is 
perhaps the only statesman in Greece. 


Our French correspondent writes : ‘France is no longer 
inclined to take the name of Kiel in vain. The Gaul is 
patting himself on the back. True to the sentimental 
side of his character he heard with a sore heart that his 
marsouins were to raise a cheer for the grandson of the 
Sovereign who fought his way into Paris. A more inde- 
fensible waste of breath was not to be thought of. The 
screeching patriothood gibbered of the stain on the national 
honour and found listeners amongst the simple. But the 
course events have taken has brought about a complete 
revulsion of feeling. Kiel has proved a more glorious 
Cronstadt. There may have been some shrugs of the 
shoulder—not many—over the decorating of President 
Faure, on the score that the granting of such distinctions 
is at the best a cheap exhibition of goodwill, but every 
Frenchman read with a thrill of satisfaction of the steam- 
ing together into Kiel harbour of the French and Russian 
war-ships, under the command of Admiral Ménard. This 
jubilation is perhaps as groundless as was the previous dis- 
content, but it exists. And—it may be useful not to blink 
the fact—for some time to come Frenchmen will stand 
bigger and firmer in their boots. 














East Cliff, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Grounds 5 acres, 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South, 
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‘Two demonstrations I witnessed give the key to popular 
opinion at present. The first was on Saturday last. M. 
Lucien Millevoye is an unseated deputy, who is afilicted 
with a pathological form of patriotism that led him to 
make an ass of himself in the eyes of Europe in connection 
with the notorious Norton incident, and compels him to 
perpetrate daily a leading article of quite bewildering 
silliness in a halfpenny evening print, La Patrie. This 
person announced his intention of proceeding with his 
“ staff,”’ and any other creatures of weak intellect who might 
care to joinin the masquerade, to the Place de la Con- 
corde, for the purpose of placing a wreath on the Stras- 
bourg memorial—as a protest, of course against the visit 
to Kiel. He duly performed this feat. Not counting the 
police, there were some dozen people at his heels. A score 
or so of chance onlookers went their way wondering, after 
staring stolidly at this egregious performance. 


‘On Monday there was a very different scene in the 
Avenue Marigny and around the Elysée. <A small crowd, 
composed for the most part of casual spectators, watched 
Baron de Mohrenheim drive by on his way to hand over 
the Order of Saint André to President Faure. It would 
be difficult to pack more enthusiasm into the same space. 
The very clearly exhibited feeling of the crowd may be 
something to smile at or to share, according to the point 
of view, but to deny its reality and depth is quite 
impossible. ‘The important matter to keep in mind is that 
the entire French nation is very much of the same mind 
as those few hundred spectators. On leaving the scene 
the remark was made to me, “ What price the chances of 
peace were there a General Boulanger on the war-path 
just now?” Fortunately there is no need to furnish an 
answer to the query. 





‘Tue prevailing contentment with the aspect of Foreign 
Affairs has stood M. Ribot in good stead. A Cabinet 
crisis before the Chamber rises is extremely unlikely. 
Moreover, the Government is being well served by its 
enemies. The Progressists, to whom I have before alluded, 
seem to be developing a sort of embryonic political con- 
science. Hitherto they have wittingly played into the 
hands of the Socialists, but they appear at last to be 
arrested by scruples. Every open attack on the Cabinet 
is led by the Extreme Left, and were an onslaught, sup- 
ported by M. Isambert and his associates, to be successful, 
the credit of the victory would go to the Socialist party. 
Even a Progressist, amorphous being though he be, could 
not rejoice with his whole heart at such a situation. The 
party, in consequence, is slightly altering its tactics, 
devoting most of its attention to further undermining the 
devotion of the Centre. This operation will take time. 
In short, M. Ribot is respited. 





‘On the other hand, rumour has it that he is decided to 
“execute ’’ one of his colleagues. M. Chautemps, Minister 
for the Colonies, is by way of being a Radical, and to make 
his companionship still more undesirable, he is a person of 
astounding incompetence. Before the recess he will be 
débarqué. 


‘Tue Chamber continues to have no thoughts for any 
other subject than drink. Appropriately enough, the 
problem has a bemuddling effect on those engaged in 
discussing it. After oceans of verbiage neither the friends 
nor foes of the Bill for regulating the liquor tratlic have any 
very clear idea how the chances of the measure stand. 
The Bill will probably share the fate of its many prede- 
cessors dealing with the same question. It will be talked 
into an early and undistinguished grave,’ 
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IN THE CITY 


The Affairs of the Erie Railroad—The Langlaagte Estates 
Gold Mining Company— New Issues. 


[ July 1893, for about the fourth time in its history, 
the New York, Lake Erie, and Western Railroad 
Company passed into the hands of receivers. The last 
time that the Road got into serious trouble was in 1878, 
when it was sold under foreclosure, and the existing secu- 
rities date from then. As a condition of their continued 
existence, the shares were made to pay a heavy assess- 
ment, and a curious provision was inserted in the deed 
creating the second mortgage, the object of which 
was to prevent the holders from again foreclosing and 
seizing the property unless their interest had been in 
default for three years. The provision was that ‘no pro- 
ceedings to enforce the mortgage can be instituted until 
after default in the payment of interest shall be made and 
shall continue until on each six successive due dates of 
coupons someinterest on the bonds secured hereby shall be 
in default.’ Why this clause was inserted has never been 
made quite clear—but the provision was incorporated in the 
deed by which the second mortgage was secured and its 
utility soon became apparent, for in 1884 the Company again 
failed to pay the interest on the second mortgage bonds, In 
1885, however, when only three coupons were in arrear 
matters took a more favourable turn, the traffics increased 
considerably and interest was able to be resumed, the 
bondholders consenting to accept the arrears in funded 
coupon 5 per cent. bonds. From that date the Com- 
pany proceeded on the even tenor of its way until 
July 1893, when, as we have stated, it was once more 
overtaken by misfortune and had to seek the protection 
of a receivership. As usual in American railways, the 
existence of a large floating debt was discovered and it 
became necessary to find a considerable sum in cash in 
order to put things straight. After remaining for six 
months in the hands of receivers a reorganisation scheme 
was proposed of an unpleasantly novel character which 
might well have been called a new way to pay old debts. 
It provided shortly that the whole burden of the com- 
pany’s difficulties should be borne by its creditors—the 
second mortgage bondholders—-who were to have their 
interest reduced from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. and fur- 
ther to find fresh capital to the extent of one quarter of 
their holdings. ‘The shareholders meantime retained their 
stake in the company without being asked to contribute a 
farthing towards their liabilities. The scheme naturally 
caused great indignation and it was only defended by its 
originators on the ground that owing to the provision in the 
second mortgage to which allusion has been made it was 
the sole method of setting the company on its legs again, 
unless the bondholders chose to wait three years without 
their interest. So long as the power to foreclose and 
sell the property was wanting, it was obvious that the 
shareholders could not be compelled to pay an assessment, 
and for this reason about 90 per cent. of the bondholders 
eventually acquiesced in the new plan, which we should add 
provided for the creation of a new mortgage with immediate 
powers of foreclosure in case of default. There is, however, 
a Providence which watches over investors, and while the 
negotiations were going on for carrying the plan into 
effect the earnings of the Company became worse and 
worse until it seemed more than doubtful whether the 
fixed charges under the new scheme could be earned. A 
few days ago some surprise was caused by the announce- 
ment that an application for foreclosure had been filed, 
although there are still only four coupons in default on 
the second mortgage. It seems that the proceedings 
have been taken under the funded coupon bonds of 
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1885 on which the interest is not now being paid, and 
the contention of the lawyers is that the default 
on these coupon bonds, which were issued to satisfy 
the three unpaid coupons of the second mortgage in 188 4- 
85, revives those three defaulted coupons. Adding them, 
therefore, to the four which are in arrear since December 
1893, a total of seven coupons in default is obtained ; and 
so it is claimed that the conditions of the second mortgage 
have been complied with, and that foreclosure proceedings 
can now be taken. We sincerely hope that the courts will 
adopt this view, as it will put an end to the deadlock which 
has lasted for two years, and will enable the Erie Company 
to be once more reconstructed on equitable lines. When 
the Road is put up for sale by the bondholders, they will 
practically have the power to enforce their own terms on 
the shareholders ; that is, they will be able to say, ‘you 
must either submit to be assessed so much a share or lose your 
interest in the company altogether.’ Probably the result will 
be an assessment of ten or twelve dollars on the ordinary 
stock and the equities of the situation will be satisfied. 
On their side the bondholders will have to make some 
concessions, and it is quite likely that the second mortgage 
will be reduced to a 3 per cent. basis at first, to increase 
to 4 per cent. when the receipts permit. 

The report of the Langlaagte Estates Gold Mining 
Company for 1894, which has just reached this country, 
deserves notice in consequence of the rumours that were 
circulated last year as to the ‘life of the mine.’ The 
directors have had the property carefully surveyed and 
the result is that taking only the reefs at present exposed 
there are found to be 6,000,000 tons of ore in the unworked 
ground. The ore it is calculated will yield 12 dwt. of 
gold per ton, and allowing about 64 dwt. for expenses, 
there should be a profit of £5,850,000 during the next 
twenty-five years which is the period that will be 
occupied in working out the 6,000,000 tons of ore at 
the present rate of progress. The Company’s profit 
last year from gold production, and not including 
the proceeds of a sale of part of the property to another 
Company, amounted to £219,373, out of which a dividend 
of 45 per cent. was paid. The ore in sight at the end of 
the year was 395,600 tons, which means that the mine 
is about twenty months ahead of the mill. One good 
feature is that the ore is improving in richness as a lower 
depth is reached ; and whereas in 1893 the average yield 
of gold per ton was 9.365 dwt., in 1894 it was 10.330 dwt., 
and for the first four months of the present year 12.362 dwt. 

The New Paper-makers’ Engineering and Dandy Roll 
Patents Company, Limited, has been formed, with a 
capital of £90,000, divided into 50,000 six per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares and 40,000 ordinary shares of £1 
each, for the manufacture of all kinds of machinery, appa- 
ratus and fittings used in the trade of a paper-makers’ 
engineer and dandy roll maker; to acquire the existing 
plant, stock and lease of the works of the Dandy Roll and 
Paper-makers’ Engineering Company, and to take over the 
patent rights already granted to W. K. Trotman for a new 
or improved apparatus for water-marking paper. 

The directors of the Rio Tinto Company (Limited) 
authorise the conversion and redemption of the five per 
cent. first, second, and third mortgage bonds, by an 
issue of £5,000,000 four per cent. first mortgage bonds. 
The trustees for the four per cent. first mortgage bond- 
holders will be Alfred Charles de Rothschild, Esq., and 
Hugh Mackay Matheson, Esq. These bonds will be 


secured by a deed of mortgage and trust in English form, 
whereby, when the existing bonds have been converted or 
redeemed, the whole of the immovable property of the 
company in Spain will be conveyed to the trustees as 
security for the bonds in priority. 
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GOLF OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


HE Open Championship at Golf has always been con- 
ducted on wrong lines. The blue ribbon for the year 
has been assigned to the record-breaker of the competition. 
But the record-breaker is not necessarily the best golfer. 
He is the best golfing man at the competition by the 
mechanical working out of the lowest score; but he is 
not the champion in golf. For golf is not a game of 
one against seventy-seven; it is a contest between two 
players. Just now the Open Championship is decided by 
strokes alone. That is a test of quiet, careful play ; but it 
takes away the element of dash and nerve. It is the 
mechanical playing against the world, whereas hole-playing 
is the personal influence of a golfer on one opponent. It 
is not golf. 

In the Amateur Championship pure golf is played— 
hole by hole, one man against another. There may be a 
crisis in the match, when in scoring one would hesitate to 
risk a long carry over a bad bunker, because failure there 
might mean the tearing up of one’s card; but when 
playing for holes, failure to carry the bunker would be the 
loss of one hole only, whereas carrying it would paralyse 
one’s opponent and secure the advantage. One of the most 
scientific parts of the game is discarded in scoring, viz., 
the stimy. To hole a stimy by screwing or lofting shows the 
accomplished and strong-nerved golfer—in scoring, the 
ball of the opponent is taken out of the way. Fine stimy- 
holing brings out a real golfer’s skill in match-play. But 
the Amateur Championship is wearisome, extending over 
four days. Professionals could not afford that time: to 
them time at this season is their living. 

The elements of carefulness in scoring and prowess in 
match-play can be combined in this way to bring out the 
real open champion in all parts of the game. Let all com- 
petitors have two rounds (of eighteen holes each) to play 
by scoring ; but at the end of the second round let each man 
be allowed to take the best of the scores in the several 
holes out of the two rounds, to be called his choice score. 
For instance, if in his first round he takes 6 by being in 
the Burn, but in his second round holes the same hole in 4 
by fine play, let him be allowed to mark down 4 as the 
choice score for the first hole ; and soon. This will prevent 
a good player being thrown out by one or two bad holes in 
either round; for rarely does a likely champion miss the 
same hole in two successive rounds. This choice scoring 
will arrange the competitors according to their carefulness 
in play, after the first day’s work. 

The four lowest choice scorers are the four champions, 
who next day are to fight it out by holes. The first round 
reduces the number to two (for if a round is halved, they 
can play on, as do the amateur competitors, until one gets 
a hole). These two play again for holes to decide the 
championship. In this way two days suffice for the 
competition, and both elements in golf are thoroughly 
tested. To the onlookers this is far more satisfactory. 
The mechanical scoring day could be to a great extent set 
aside for quiet play without many onlookers : the champion’s 
nerve would be tested by having a ‘ gallery’ behind him at 
the final. 

This plan of contest in the semi-final and final would tend 
greatly to check the mania for record-scoring among golfers 
of lower repute. One form of the degeneracy of golf by this 
everlasting counting of strokes is to be seen in the solitary 
player. That man may be playing at a ball, and registering 
the number of strokes he takes to ‘do’ the round; but he 
is not golfing. Why? Because golf is a game which is 
played by at least two players. One man cannot golf. 
And even where a couple have been playing, the score is too 
often dwelt upon. Go into a club-house after the first round 
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is over, and the talk is very much about the score. Not, 
as of old, ‘I beat him at the Corner o’ the Dyke ;’ but, ‘1 
am round in 81.’ All paper and pencil work at the end 
of each hole should be discouraged ; and the chattering 
about scores and records should never be listened to. It 
is a pity to see the scores recorded in the newspapers after 
a great hole-match has been played, for the players have 
been striving for holes, they were not bent on breaking the 
record. If this goes on, the glorious game will degenerate. 
But such an arrangement as has been suggested above as to 
the semi-final and final matches for the open championship 
would do much to counteract this danger. 

With the customary system this year’s Open Champion- 
ship competition at St. Andrews on the 12th and 13th 
was as successful as could be expected. The entrants 
included almost all the players of any note, including no 
fewer than nine men who have secured championship 
honours. Old Tom Morris took part in the competition 
for the thirty-fifth time. 
ribbon, and four times in succession his son secured the 
coveted place. The present champion, J. H. Taylor, 
entered the lists. Mr. John Ball, jun., a double first, being 
past amateur and open champion, was there to put in for 


Four times he won the blue 


the amateurs. Mr. Hilton, ex-open champion and _ pupil 
of Mr. Ball, entered in the same lines. Mr. Laidlay, ex- 
amateur champion; Willie Fernie, Bob Martin, David 
Brown, W. Auchterlonie, and Hugh Kircaldy—all ex- 
champions—-were competitors. A. Herd was favourite, 
seeing that he had taken the first place in the score 
competition at Bridge of Weir, North Berwick, and Mussel- 
burgh a few days before. Though he is the professional 
at Huddersfield, he was trained at St. Andrew's. His 
grandfather, Sandy Herd, is well remembered by the older 
golfers, for he was the faithful caddy of Mr. Whyte Mel- 
ville, father of the novelist. 

Four rounds of the green had to be played. On 
Wednesday the weather was all that could be desired, and 
A. Herd shot ahead of all by recording 159 for the two 
rounds. His second round of 77 is the lowest in the open 
competition at St. Andrew’s since young Tom Morris made 
that score in his second round twenty years ago. Andrew 
Kirkcaldy, who had beaten Taylor in a hole-match on 
Monday, was in powerful form; but he only managed to 
come in five strokes behind Herd. This was equalled by 
Taylor, who was playing very steadily on a strange green. 
Pulford of Hoylake did remarkably well, and more will be 
heard of him, as he is proficient in every part of the game. 
The brothers Vardon were also well in, as well as Fernie. 

Thursday was a most trying day-—so far as the weather 
went. In the forenoon, some capital scoring -.was made, 
Archie Simpson of Aberdeen putting in a 78. Taylor's 
80 against Herd’s 82 gave the Englishman a better chance. 
But the second round was played out in most distressing 
weather. The rain fell in torrents for a considerable 
part of the round, and the wind veered round from against 
at starting to against at incoming. Herd played steadily, 
but without dash. He conserved all he knew and risked 
nothing. With careful, quiet, good play he made an 85, 
and totalled 326 on the four rounds. Behind him came 
the Englishman in grand form. At the third hole from 
the finish, he was told that he had a 5, 6, 6, to win the 
championship a second time. He took 5 to the first of 
these: and he was on the green of the next in 3. Holing 
out in 2, he had a 7 for the last to win. The excitement 
of the crowd was intense, yet strangely most were on 
Taylor's side. ‘ He'll wan, if he disna faint, a caddy re- 
marked. He did not faint ; but he put in a 4, when 5 is 
the Bogey score, winning with acclamation. Taylor was 
carried shoulder high by Scotsmen, showing that the 
glorious game is becoming more universal. Taylor told me, 
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the night before, that the best player should win with 
public approbation, whatever be his birthplace. He is a 
good man and is well liked. J. G. Macpuerson. 


STAR CHAMBER MATTERS 


HAVE no hesitation in saying that, as far as the pre- 

sent volume goes, substantial justice was done in the 
Court of Star Chamber.’ It is Mr. Paley Baildon, F.S.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, who says it, and the volume in question 
is Les Reportes del Cases in Camera Stellata, privately printed, 
under his editorship, for Mr. Alfred Morrison, from the 
notes of cases heard during the period 1595-1609, taken by 
John Hawarde, of the Inner Temple. Mr. Baildon has 
brought together a vast amount of information about this 
John Hawarde and his family, but all that need be said 
here is that he was a Surrey man who practised in the 
Courts of Chancery and Star Chamber, as well as at local 
assizes and sessions. As is natural in the case of a barrister 
noting cases for his own professional purposes, John 
Hawarde laid special stress on dry points of practice, and 
gave a rather bare outline of some stories, of which one 
could wish he had recorded every detail. None the less, 
apart from its importance to legal historians, this volume, 
of which copies are to be found in the Libraries of the 
British Museum and Lincoln’s Inn, should prove of great 
value to antiquarians. 

Amongst the cases reported are some of historic impor- 
tance, e.g., Sir Robert Dudley’s case, and the trial of the 
Earl of Northumberland, and Lords Mordaunt and Stourton, 
for participation in the Gunpowder Plot, but the working 
of the Court exercising its criminal jurisdiction not fettered 
by technical rules of evidence is best studied in its dealings 
with comparatively unimportant people; in, for instance, 
the two cases that arose out of the death of Thomas Gawen. 
Thomas Gawen belonged to a Wiltshire family, and being 
‘a stiff and a rough recusant, his lands were granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to one Fortescue, who let them to one 
Kennelle. On May the 9th, 1606, Katharine, the widow 
of ‘Thomas Gawen, her sons, Nicholas Tooman, a tithing 
man, and Sir Edmund Ludlow, had to answer a charge of 
rioting. Katharine, accompanied by two servants, had, 
on Sunday, during the hours of divine service, entered the 
house let to Kennelle and barred the door. Next day 
more servants and armed friends assembled to assist her. 
The tithing man lent her his official support. Sir Edmund 
Ludlow, summoned as the nearest Justice of the Peace, 
allowed his zeal altogether to outrun his discretion. He 
was actually within an ace of packing off to gaol a servant 
of Mrs. Gawen’s, whom he took to be one of Kennelle’s 
men. The defence was that the widow honestly believed 
herself entitled to re-enter into possession of the estate. 
Unluckily for her it turned out that she had spoken cheer- 
fully of the good times coming for Catholics now that ‘the 
blooddye Queen was dead, under whom the Lord-Chief- 
Justice did rule the roste, and Sir John Fortescue and 
the bloodsucker, Sir Walter Rawlie.’ The matter 
ended in wholesale fining and imprisoning of defendants, 
and discourses by the Earl of Northampton and the 
Lord Chancellor denouncing the ‘vilde woordes’ used 
against the late Queen and the reigning Sovereign. In 
the second case, heard on the 30th of the same month, 
Katharine Gawen was plaintiff, Kennelle one of the defen- 
dants. When Thomas Gawen died, the first minister to 
whom his widow went having declined to bury an excom- 
municated person in consecrated ground, she and a party 
of sympathisers made their way by night into another 
minister’s church, locked the door and buried the body in 
the chancel. Next day there was much bell-ringing, and 
a spirited riot which ended by Mrs. Gawen’s being clapped 
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in the stocks for spitting in a tithing-man’s face. To 
complicate matters further a story got about that Thomas 
Gawen, who had been seen out riding the day before his 
death, was not really dead, but had fled abroad or into 
hiding. Kennelle, the tenant of Gawen’s lands as long 
as the recusant lived, heard this story, paid a night visit 
to the church, opened the grave, and ascertaining that 
there was at any rate a coffin in it, went off to a magistrate 
and suggested that a coroner’s inquest ought to be held, 
the man, if dead, having probably come to a violent and 
untimely end. A coroner’s jury having been asser bled, 
the foreman pointed out that plague being about and this 
death having been somewhat sudden, it would be wise to 
allow the body to lie a little longer in the ground to lessen 
the danger of infection. A good deal alleged to have 
taken place, when the inquest was resumed a fortnight 
later, may be left to the imagination. The indomitable 
Kennelle, however, found himself in a position to declare 
that there was round the dead man’s neck a suspicious 
circle suggestive of strangulation, and the jury found them- 
selves in a position to disregard his evidence and bring in 
a verdict of natural death. The next difficulty was how 
to re-bury the corpse, which had been carried into an 
adjoining meadow. Here, again, much is best left to the 
imagination, but finally Kennelle had the body buried ina 
grave dug north and south, ‘and some finding fault with it 
he sayde, “As he was an overthwarte neighbour, while 
he lived, so he shall be buried overthwartlie, and if you 
mislike it, I will have him dragde at a horse tail and layde 
upon the downes.”’ Kennelle’s proceedings, the reporter 
observes, ‘ at first opening did sound most inhumanly and 
barbarouslye, but in the ende they were well qualified.’ 
Whatever the qualifications may have been, they did not 
save Kennelle from a fine of £100—the Court being 
especially indignant at his atrocious conduct in burying a 
corpse ‘ overthwartlie.’ 

There are in these reports other stories of riots and 
faction-fights, as well as of forgery and perjury, which 
give a quaintly vivid picture of the seamy side of the life 
of the period. One very curious case arose out of a 


quarrel between two barristers, Merricke and Pie, both of 
the Middle Temple. Pie being threatened with arrest if 


he did not pay £3 he had borrowed from Merricke, ten- 
dered 56s., delaring he had won a bet of 4s. Merricke 
denied the bet, and, having beaten Pie, took his 56s. and 
some mysterious article, probably his ink-horn. For this 
Pie indicted him at Newgate. John Hawarde unfor- 
tunately never filled in the blank space he left for the 
indictment, but the charges brought, and the stout swear- 
ing whereby Pie in vain tried to substantiate them, and 
his further intrigues after Merricke was acquitted, were 
held by the Court of Star Chamber to amount to an 
offence containing murder, robbery, and perjury. He was 
accordingly sentenced to be fined and pilloried and to lose 
his ears, and the Court used his performances as the peg 
for a warning to Benchers not to call persons to the Bar 
by the dozens or scores, but only those that were literate, 
honest, and religious. As Hawarde’s reports show again 
and again, the Court of Star Chamber kept a very sharp 
eye on the legal profession. It was their custom to fine 
counsel who set their hands to bills containing slanderous 
and libellous matter; nor did shady litigants fare better 
than shady lawyers. Trivial or vexatious actions could not 
be brought with impunity in the Court of Star Chamber. 
In some cases plaintiffs were fined, and in one instance a 
female plaintiff, being without means, and therefore un- 
able to pay a fine, was ordered to be whipped at Bride- 
well. A Court which fined and flogged plaintiffs may 
have needed reform, but to abolish it altogether seems 
to have been rather a pity. 
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RUSSIAN HUMOUR 


-ROBABLY no word has been much more variously 
defined than the term Humour. Every one has his 
own idea of this particular mental attribute (though some- 
times its possession is decidedly latent) ; but, as one man’s 
poison is another man’s meat, the humour of A may entirely 
fail to be appreciated by B. What strikes Harry as comic 
may appear silly to Henry, while Harriet may regard it as 
pathetic, and Henrietta will denounce the same as simply 
wicked. However, to risk one more definition, perhaps 
we may consider Humour to be Wit restrained by Sym- 
pathy, or Sympathy enlivened by Wit. In proportion 
as the Humorist’s wit points out to him the laughable 
nature of some object or occurrence, the absurdity of 
some victim of circumstances, so his sympathy prompts 
him to combat—it may be, in Quixotic fashion—the 
very circumstances under which the victim labours, and 
which cause that absurdity. Hence it is, that Humour 
is so closely akiu to satire; and when we come to deal 
with the Humour of Russia, we find that its satirical 
side predominates, and the lacryma rerum very frequently 
drown the laughter. 

Only a small minority of those English persons, who 
concern themselves at all with the matter, have the oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with Russian life, or of 
frequenting the Russian theatres. The remainder must 
perforce content themselves with endeavouring to appre- 
ciate the genius of Russian thought in an English dress. 
Thus, out of the fairly long list of Russian authors, the 
British reading public has, until recently, been cognisant of 
scarcely more than half a dozen, namely, Kryloff, Dostoy- 
evski, Turgényev, Tolstoy, Pushkin, and Lermontoff ; but 
none of these, except perhaps the first, can be reckoned 
as a humorist. 

Mrs. Voynich has now come forward with some excellently 
rendered extracts from the two leading satirists, Gogol 
and Shchedrin, and from some minor humorists, such as 
the two Uspenskis, Gorbunév, and the voluminous drama- 
tist, Ostrovski. Her book opens appropriately enough 
with Gogol’s amusing comedy Zhenitba (Marriage). Here 
we are at once struck with the humours of the svakha or 


- professional matchmaker, and of the betrothal system 


prevalent among the Russian middle-class. Fekla, the go- 
between, is a characteristic study from life. She, or rather 
Gogol, has one or two sly hits at certain national traits, as, 
for instance, when she is describing to the irresolute suitor 
Podkolydssin a little infirmity of one of her clients: 
‘There was an aulic counsellor that tried for her (Agafia) 
but she refused him; she didn’t like him. But then he 
had such a strange way with him; he was all right to look 
at, but he couldn’t speak a word without telling lies. It 
wasn’t his fault, poor fellow; the Lord made him so. He 
was sorry enovgh himself about it, but he just couldn't 
help lying; it was God’s will, that’s clear.’ This reminds 
us of a passage in Turgenyev’s Nov (J irgin Soil) : « Russians 
lie more than any nation in the world; but there is nothing 
they esteem so much as truth, nothing for which they 
have such sympathy ’—a naif admission, which at any 
rate goes far to acquit them of hypocrisy. Note also 
Fekla’s patriotism in discussing the marriageable Agiifia’s 
ignorance of foreign languages: ‘Of course she talks only 
Russian, because Russian’s easier to understand... . 
What have you got against anybody talking good plain 
Russian? Its the proper way to talk; all the saints 
talked Russian.’ And one of the most humorous scenes in 
the play is certainly where Fekla dilates on the six suitors 
to Agafia-—it is unfortunately too long to quote here :— 
‘And what’s his name ? 
‘Ivan Pavlovich Yaichnitza (omelette). 
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‘Do you mean to say that’s a name ? 

‘ Of course it’s a naine. 

‘Good gracious ! what a funny name! Why, Fékloushka, 
supposing I was to marry him, I should have to be called 
Agafia Tikhonovna Yaichnitza—it sounds like I don’t know 
what ! 

‘Eh—h—h! little mother; there are such names in 
Russia, that all you can do, when you hear them, is to spit 
and cross yourself.’ 

Then there is Podkolydssin’s famous soliloquy at the end 
of the comedy, where, after commending himself to the 
favour of Heaven with ‘ Gospodi blagoslovi’ (a very Russian 
touch), the reluctant fiancé effects his escape through the 
window ; and the curtain comes down on Fekla’s triumph 
over the failure of the amateur matchmaker, Kochkaryov : 
‘So this is the gentleman who knows how to manage 
things! . . . It is all very well to laugh at my suitors, 
They may be draggle-tailed and anything else you like ; 
but, whatever they do, they don’t jump out of window !’ 

We have one other extract from Gogol in this book— 
the celebrated Zapiski Sumashédshavo (Madman’s Diary). 
Here every reader must have been struck with the progres- 
sive insanity of the entries. The dates are in keeping: 
October 3—December 5—December 8—year 2000, 
April 43rd—Marchober 86th, between day and night— 
no date at all; the day was without any date—lI 
don’t remember the day, and there wasn’t any month. 
The deuce knows what there was—Date 1—Madrid, 
February 30—January in the same _ year, following 
February— Date 25—Da34te Month yrae Azeniqa,y 349— 
when the imaginary King of Spain concludes with, ‘ No, I 
can endure no more. Good God! what things they do 
to me! They pour cold water on my head... Oh, 
mother! save thy wretched son! .. . . But do you know 
the Dey of Algiers has a wart just under his nose?’ 

But a book on the Humour of Russia can scarcely be 
regarded as complete or representative, which contains no 
extract from Gogol’s Myértruiya Dushi (Dead Souls), or 
from his Revizir (Inspector-General), say the spirited 
final scene, where all the officials of the country town 
discover how they have been hoodwinked by the scape- 
grace Khlestakov. These are possibly omitted because 
they have already appeared in English versions—the latter 
not ‘ years ago,’ according to Stepniak’s preface, but quite 
recently. 

Suffice it to add, in conclusion, that some of the other 
specimens given in this collection are sufficiently amusing, 
especially Dostoyevski’s ‘ Crocodile,’ the ‘Steam Chicken ’ 
of Glyéb Uspenski, and ‘La Traviata’ of Gorbunovy. 
Stepniak contributes an apologue, ‘The Story of a Ko- 
peck.’ But in the selections from Ostrovski’s plays realism 
preponderates at the expense of humour, while the short 
extracts from Shchedrin are pure satire of the bitterest 
kind. On the whole, the translator and Messrs. Walter 
Scott are to be congratulated on their latest attempt to 
familiarise English readers with some hitherto little-known 
aspects of Russian literature. 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN ITALY 
A SPECIAL interest is attached to the working of the 


co-operative dairies in Italy, owing to the fact that, 
in all the districts in which they have been established, 
they have brought about a marked improvement in the 
condition of the small dairy-farmers. Whatever it may be 
elsewhere, in Italy co-operative dairying is no modern 
innovation. There are records extant which prove that, as 
early as the fifteenth century it was the custom in some 
villages for the dairymen to form themselves into associa 
tions. Their system of working was primitive in the 
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extreme. All who joined an association were required to 
contribute to a fund for the purchase of a churn and the 
other appliances necessary for butter-making. These things 
were regarded as common property, and were passed on 
from one associated dairy to another. The members agreed 
each to keep the same number of cows, and to feed them 
in the same way. Then it was arranged that the milk 
belonging to the members of the society should be sent in 
turn to each of these members, to be his private property, 
and to be treated and disposed of as he chose. For 
example, if a society consisting of ten members—A to J— 
were established, on the first day A would not only keep 
the milk of his own cows, but also receive that of the 
cows of B, C, D, ete. On the next day B would receive 
all the milk belonging to the members of the society, 
and on the third day C. When the associates had each 
had one day’s milk, it was sent again to A, and then to 
B, and to the others, in the same order as before. 

In some respects this system of co-operation was an 
improvement on the arrangement by which each dairyman 
must let his own cream accumulate until he had enough 
to churn. Still it does not seem to have worked very 
satisfactorily. Milk varies in quality, and every farmer is 
inclined to think that that which is given by his cows is 
better than that which is given by the cows of his neighbours. 
This peculiarity probably in many cases interfered with the 
success of the associations by causing disputes among the 
members, all of whom were losers if the milk of any one of 
them were poor. Be this as it may, the arrangement was 
never very popular, and by the eighteenth century what 
few co-operative dairies there were in Italy were organ- 
ised quite differently. 

At that time the small farmers in some districts joined 
together and established common dairies. A_ suitable 
building was bought or rented ; it was fitted up with all 
the necessary appliances ; and in it a skilled dairyman was 
installed as manager. This dairy, together with the services 
of its manager, belonged to the members of the society in 
turn, for one day. Each of them, therefore, used to let 
his cream accumulate until the day appointed for him to 
have the use of the dairy came round. He then trans- 
ported it there ; and, with the help of the manager, made 
his butter under more favourable conditions than were 
possible in his own farmhouse. All the farmers who used 
the dairy contributed equally to the cost of working it. 
As time passed the organisation of these eighteenth-century 
At the 
present time it is the custom for all the members to send 
their milk every day to the common dairy, where it is 
made into butter by the employés of the association. Each 
member receives in turn the produce of a whole day’s milk. 


co-operative dairies underwent many changes. 


The more milk he has the more frequently of course his 
turn comes round. Thus, if a farmer who supplies on an 
average twenty gallons of milk a day, has the produce of 
the dairy once a week, the one who supplies only ten 
gallons will have the day’s produce once a fortnight. 
Each member, when it is his turn to have the butter, 
watches over the making of it in the dairy. The working 
expenses of one of these dairies averages rather under 
two-thirds of a penny per litre of the milk delivered. 
There are many different systems of co-operation now in 
force among the Italian dairymen. One of the most 
interesting of them is very popular in the country around 
Venice, and seems to be peculiar to northern Italy. This 
is the Public Dairy system. In some districts where, 
owing to the smallness of the holdings, or the barrenness 
of the soil, the majority of the farmers are poor, public 
dairies have been established for their benefit. The 
Government generally makes a grant towards the cost of 
the building ; and the provincial or communal authorities 
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give the money for buying the necessary implements, and 
defraying the other initial expenses. Sometimes, too, 
charitable persons bequeath money to a poor commune for 
the purpose of establishing a public dairy; and, in some 
few cases, great land-owners have opened them on their 
estates for their tenants. They are all organised on the 
same lines ; and when once they are in full working order, 
they are always placed on a self-supporting basis. 

All who own cows and are willing to conform to certain 
rules in the feeding of them, are at liberty to send their 
milk toa public dairy, This is under the management of a 
skilful dairyman, who has been specially trained for his 
work, and who is well acquainted with the best methods 
of dairying. He weighs and tests the milk when it is 
delivered at the dairy; and then has it made into butter 
or cheese. The produce is divided among the farmers 
who have sent in the milk, each one of them receiving an 
amount proportionate to the quantity and quality of his 
milk. No charge is made for the work of the dairy 
officials ; but the separated milk—i.e., that from which the 
cream has been taken—is retained by the manager, who has 
it made into skim-milk cheese. It is calculated that, 
under careful management, the money for which this 
cheese is sold will be enough to defray the working ex- 
penses of the dairy. If, however, it fail to do so, and at 
the end of the year there is a deficit, it is made good by 
the farmers, who each contribute a sum proportionate to 
the amount of butter they have had made at the dairy in 
the course of the year. 

An interesting experiment might be tried if an enter- 
prising philanthropist could be induced to organise for us 
one of these public dairies in some poor district—say 
Nidderdale—where there is plenty of good milk but no 
one who knows how to turn it into good butter. 


THE QUILTERIAN SYLLOGISM 


IKE Leviathan among the little fishes Mr. Harry 
Quilter in the pages of a monthly magazine flops 
and flounders ponderously among the comparatively 
diminutive representatives of the last decade of art 
and letters. Sailing in a sea which he knew not our 
Leviathan, ina noble wrath at sundry little fishes whom he 
desired to exhort for their souls’ welfare, followed them 
thoughtlessly into their shallow country and was there 
irretrievably stranded. 

We have an indistinct remembrance of Mr. Quilter as an 
art critic. For many years he told the British public in 
his own peculiar way what pictures he liked and did not 
like, and the reasons why and why not. Then to add to 
the discomfiture of the disappointed, and for the up-build- 
ing of those who had incurred his praise, the great critic 
produced some pictures of his own. It is so seldom 
that one backs up one’s precepts by example that Mr. 
Quilter’s efforts on behalf of art are not likely soon to be 
forgotten. And now, in the leafy month of June, untiring 
in his efforts for the artistic but especially the moral 
welfare of the people of these islands, Mr. Quilter has turned 
his attention to a few of the more recent books, and with 
solemn dulness reads the public a long sermon on the 
present deplorable state of affairs in the literary world. 
This is the psychological moment he believes ‘for con- 
sidering the downward tendency of modern art and 
criticism.’ If this be the psychological moment there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Quilter is the psychological man. 
For so long as sixteen years ago he told us what we 
might expect; and the expected has come to pass con- 
trary to all custom, mainly, we believe, because Mr. 
Quilter was the prophet. Despite the sombre voice 
with which he exhorts, warns and reproves authors, 
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critics, artists, and the public, we cannot but believe 
that Mr. Quilter not only magnifies but enjoys his office. 
We even suspect him of a solemn twinkle in his eye. 
Thus, with obvious humour, he describes the longest 
sermon we have ever read as ‘a few plain words.’ ‘ Let 
me dare to speak plainly,’ he cries. ‘I do so with a full 
sense of responsibility.’ Do we not know our Mr. Quilter ? 
Has he, ‘a critic of twenty years’ standing,’ been pleading 
to us in vain for all that time? We can assure him that 
he has not. A few plain words uttered with a full sense 
of responsibility—that we have always known has been 
Mr. Quilter’s ideal; and we honestly believe that he 
attained it long ago. In his preliminary remarks he says, 
‘It is my sincere conviction not only that what I have said 
is true, but that at the present moment it requires to be 
spoken in the plainest words.’ Really, Mr. Quilter, why 
have you so little faith in our faith in you? Plain 
art for plain men, by a plain critic. This would 
make an admirable title-page for a volume of such 
sermons as the one entitled ‘The Gospel of Intensity,’ 
which was preached by Mr. Harry Quilter in Macmillan’s 
Magazine some sixteen years ago, and which having been 
rewritten with a view to making it quite up to date is 
being preached in the Contemporary Review this month by 
the same indefatigable preacher. Mr. Quilter doesn’t like 
Tales of Mean Streets; he is down on the whole Keynotes 
Series ; he thinks the idea of Mr. Davidson’s ‘ Ballad of a 
Nun’ the ‘ most thoroughly nasty ’ which ‘I have seen put 
into verse or prose.’ The reason why Mr. Quilter doesn’t 
like these specimens of the literary craft of the younger 
generation is full of interest. ‘The first quality of art,’ he 
says, ‘is to give pleasure—to be delightful. Whatever else 
may be lacking, that is a primal necessity.’ Tales of brutality 
and drunkenness, for example, don’t give Mr. Quilter 
pleasure ; therefore these tales are not artistic. Let us put 
the syllogism in another way and then we shall be able to 
see how impregnable is Mr. Quilter’s position as an art critic. 
Whatever does not give Mr. Harry Quilter pleasure, either 
in a picture ora book, is not art: Tales of Mean Streets, ete., 
do not give Mr. Harry Quilter pleasure : therefore Tales 
of Mean Streets are not art. Since Aristotle’s time up to the 
present day there has been no statement on art so simple, 
so luminous, so irrefutable, as this syllogism which we 
owe to Mr. Harry Quilter. It is obvious to every one 
that the only weakness of the syllogism is the life 
of Mr. Quilter. It came with him into this world, and 
it cannot possibly survive him. Accordingly it behoves 
us while we still have him with us to make the most of 
him. Artis long, but—the Syllogism is short. Let us then 
examine Mr. Quilter’s argument a little more closely. 


There are, as it were, three stages at which the mind of 


Mr. Quilter pauses in his progress towards the absolute 
standpoint assumed in the Syllogism. In the first place, Mr. 
Quilter would not exclude any subject from the sphere of 
art. (‘I have no desire to limit the province of art or 
literature, or to question the right of either to deal with 
life as a whole in its every manifestation.) On consider- 


ation, he would exclude some subjects from the sphere of 


art. (‘I am assured there are some subjects in themselves 
so repellant, so enervating and so unprofitable that they 
should be practically excluded from the domain of literary 
discussion or artistic representation.) On further con- 
sideration, if the excluded subjects are treated in a truly 
artistic manner he would not exclude them. (‘Can any sane 
human being take pleasure in or gain delight from this 
squalid story of drunkenness and brutality? ... We 
have only to make a mental comparison of Mr. Morrison’s 
work with fiction which deals with similar subjects in a 
truly artistic manner.) There is some difficulty here. 
To the ordinary mind it seems as if the same subjects were 
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excluded and included in the sphere of art. Let us, then, 
revert in our perplexity to the Quilterian Syllogism. 
‘The Record of Badalia Herodsfoot’ is a tale of ‘ brutality 
and drunkenness.’ But Mr. Harry Quilter likes ‘The 
Record etc.’ Therefore ‘The Record ete.’ is done in a 
truly artistic manner and may properly be included in the 
sphere of art. On the other hand ‘ Lizerunt’ is a tale of 
drunkenness and brutality. But Mr. Harry Quilter does 
not like ‘Lizerunt.’ Therefore the story of ‘ Lizerunt’ is 
not treated in a truly artistic manner, and ought to be 
excluded from the sphere of art. This process of reason- 
ing may seem a little difficult at first, but with ordinary 
care and the help of the Syllogism any one may soon 
become a proficient. The primal necessity, as he himself 
would say, is to keep Mr. Quilter constantly in one’s eye. 
Would he like this or not? let the anxious inquirer be 
ever whispering to himself. If the anxious inquirer cannot 
answer the question himself we believe that Mr. Quilter 
would not refuse to answer it for him. But it is amazing 
how soon he will come to know with almost infallible 
correctness what Mr Harry Quilter may be expected to 
like and dislike. 


LUNION FAIT LA FORCE 
BY AN EX-TREASURER 0, U. 8. 


HE motto of Belgium. But that is hardly to the point 
T of this present. The Union I refer to is at Oxford. 
It is a club, not a workhouse, though I cannot say there 
were no paupers in it. Otherwise who were they who took 
our umbrellas, our soap (I being treasurer), our towels, and, 
when writing home or elsewhere, enclosed our notepaper 
for the economical parent, or other person addressed, to 
use in their reply? I hope they have given up those little 
ways. Shade of old Mr. Harris! Who does not remember 
him standing in the gallery of the debating-room before 
the decaying frescoes of Pre-Raphaelite brethren and 
behind the rows of chairs on which were crowded the young 
and fair with an occasional Don who was certainly not 
young if he was the other thing? Ah, Mr. Harris! You 
were one of nature’s gentlemen and when I go into the 
new debating-room, which was built when you controlled 
the Union and I signed the cheques, and on the walls see 
portraits of the former presidents, I look in vain for your 
silver hair and well-trimmed beard. I am glad that I kept 
the photograph that you gave me. Faithful steward for 
us conceited youngsters and less humble Dons, you did 
your duty. I remember many men at Oxford who were 
greater, more or less. There was a future Home Secretary 
(to begin with an A)—a future Foreign Secretary still 
more superior—a little lower down the alphabet was the 
master of their college; there were colossal persons who 
rowed in the ’Varsity eight, and two or three very well 
dressed men. You surpassed them all in your looks and 
in your manners. It is in no spirit of mockery that I 
place this wreath upon your tomb. No one who was once 
an officer of the Union could think of you but with 
respect. 

As to the other officers of the Society, they come into 
memory so clearly defined that I feel sure I must have been 
a very watchful comrade. Who can forget the superiority 
--unaffected and unadorned in debate as he was—of the 
pleasant official who has made clear to us our position 
in Egypt and now controls the Inland Revenue? ‘He 
will not go far,’ we said then. ‘ He is going further,’ 
I say now. He made us small fry feel smaller. Not by 
sarcasm (that was nothing accounted of in those days) but 
solidity. We felt that he was a ‘safe’ man—and, now I 
come to think of it, I wonder we never made that joke, I 
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place him first of all. Not {that he ever brought down 
the house as many another speaker did. There were 
Thursday evenings when we were more stirred. Which 
of those comrades shall we next admire? There was much 
stir when a certain man was proposed as Divinity Examiner 
in the University. He was not, I think, elected. I am 
sure he did me more good when I was an undergraduate 
than the Divinity Examiners. He was a Radical and very 
clever. I was Conservative and was frequently told that 
I belonged to the stupid party by him and others his 
brethren, according to the caucus ot those days. But how 
winsome was his character! How charming his speech ! 
We honoured him, and the world is quite right to honour 
him now. He is—to use a too frequently repeated phrase 
of A.K.H.B.—the most outstanding man of modern 
Nonconformity ; not quite as Spurgeon was perhaps, but 
none the worse for us will it be when Disestablishment is 
added to the ‘Program’ of some future Cabinet of 
Upsetters that the first arch-deacon of the new National 
Church will be my friend H., the ex-president of the 
Union. 

Mighty also were warriors who now regulate the world 
by the nice conduct of a pen—such as he who moved 
editorially from Pall Mall to Westminster. We came in 
for some smart taps in those days from such masters ot 
fence, sometimes even a good cut from a singlestick. We 
were a little scornful of the ‘Common or Garden’ Tory, 
but that person could cheer. May I tell of one who 
asserted that of a total of exports (or imports, it matters 
not which) 75 per cent. went to the United States and 
only the remaining 40 to Canada? Or is it too much to 
remind oneself of the evening when we were asked ‘to 
contemple the unexhausted wealth of coast line, miles of 
which were waiting to be cultivated;’ or of that speech 
in which the noble lord said that something or other 
would carry joy or woe ‘to the Queen who sat on her 
throne and to the peasant who sat upon his collage?’ A 
President, who is not a peer, gravely asked us once if we 
knew that ‘the question before the House was “ Why Paul 
Ferro] killed his wife?’’’ (The book was on the Librarian’s 
list to be voted for, but that was the way he put it.) At 
the time we did not know why Paul did such a disgraceful 
and immoral thing, nor why he or the President wished to 
drag such private matters into the light of day. There 
was plently of humour in those days, before Jerome arose 
and when Zangwill was not. Some of it was fresh, 
spontaneous, witty. I am afraid that bottled jokes of 
1876-1879 will hardly come out very sparkling from the 
cellars of anecdote. I can remember how the House 
roared at one of mine, certainly spontaneous, for I had not 
a moment to prepare it. A certain humble member rose 
in private business to protest against me because one of the 
Society's Messengers had delayed while conveying a note 
from our rooms to one of the colleges. I knew this 
messenger was troublesome, but I was not prepared for the 
next statement that the humble member had seen the said 
‘messenger dallying with a nursemaid in a college garden.’ 
I could not imagine what to say. I could only walk to the 
table and express in my most impressive tones the regret— 
my regret and our regret—at the messenger’s perfidy. At 
the second regret I thought of the rest: ‘And I have 
further to convey to the House my sorrow that the conduct 
of any of the officials of this society should have caused even 
for a moment one pang of jealousy to any’ . . . The sen- 
tence remains unfinished to this day. You are expected at 
the Union debates to be equal to occasion. Questions are 
asked without notice and you must answer, and in private 
business one can be baited by any one who is impertinent 
enough, or plucky enough, or public spirited enough. 

There was no other debating society in those days like 
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that of the Oxford Union. It was compassed about by 
electioneering, and it was possible to get office by canvass- 
ing. But I should like it to remain on record (if one of 
those who canvassed may be believed) that our officers who 
did not deserve their posts were very few. Most of the men 
who sat in the President’s chair were of considerable 
ability, and England has confirmed our choice times with- 
out number in distinguishing Union men for high office. I 
think poorly of the man who has no patriotism, no pride in 
his country, in his University, in his profession, in his 
business, or in his family, and I, from my graver thoughts 
and sadder days, look back with pride to the arena of debate 
in which we fought, but with courtesy, we stood against 
one another, but soon sat side by side, we struggled for 
the chair, but occupied it with dignity. 


PHILANTHROPY 


HE young wife and her friend leaned over the low 
T garden wall looking into the river—because they 
dared not look at each other. They had been talking 
together and had just made a discovery ; the husband was 
limping cheerfully about among the flower beds, pulling up 
weeds—sticking in little bits of wood with long names 
written on them, and throwing handfuls of stones into the 
water. 

He had left the other two together on purpose that they 
might talk, because the young man had been his wife's 
‘chum’ before her marriage, had even delayed his depar- 
ture from England by a week or two that he might give 
away the bride, and now had just returned after over a 
year’s absence. He looked up from his work and laughed 
now and then, hearing his wife laugh—not because he had 
heard ‘the joke—but because, as a matter of course, he 
enjoyed it if she did. 

The young man, in the exuberance of his reminis- 
cences, had made a little slip in grammar, and she had 
laughed at him. 

‘I can’t help it,’ he had said: ‘I have quite forgotten 
how to talk, after having no one to talk to for the last 
twelve months.’ 

‘Hadn’t you any one at all?’ 

‘ There was a man or two. I sometimes saw their wives 
or daughters. Whenever I had anything to say, I saved it 
for you.’ 

That was all. But she had looked back upon the past 
month, and seen that she had been doing the same. 
Every thought of any interest had been saved for her 
friend ; neither of them had been really living during this 
time of separation, but only waiting for the other; neither 
of them had any real hold of life apart from the other. 
For one moment they looked at each other, and each saw 
the other knew what this meant. Then they looked at 
the river. 

They were both very frightened at the knowledge, 
and drew apart a little as they leaned against the wall. 

‘Have you known it all the while ?’ he said presently. 

‘I had not even a fear of it.’ 

‘What made you do this ?’ with a backward gesture of 
his head towards the husband. 

‘Why did you let me?’ 

‘I advised you not at the time. 
ill-tempered sort of brute.’ 

‘ But you would not call him that now. He was never 
ill-tempered, but he felt ‘his lameness so terribly that he 
was growing morose and bitter. He fancied people dis- 
liked him because of his lameness. He seemed to have 
positively no talent for enjoying himself, I was dreadfully 
sorry for him. I wanted to teach him that he had as good 
a right to be happy and to be liked as any one else, 


I said he was a moody 


It was 
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hard work to get him to believe me. When he came to 
see me he would always wait downstairs in the hall unti] 
the landlady came up and made sure that I was willin 

to receive him—even when I had said I should be at home. 
When he was with me I had to assure him every ten 
minutes that I was not bored, or he would get up and go. 
It was a long time before I taught him to drop into my 
studio casually—sure of being welcome if one was un- 
employed, and turned out if one was busy.’ 

‘And when he had learned the way he dropped in 
casually and asked you to marry him, and casually you 
said yes, you never thought of me.’ 

‘I thought we were friends.’ 

‘My God, yes! you told me every word of this at the 
time, and I was amused. I thought the whole thing so 
like you—he wanted to be miserable, and you would not 
let him. You were always such a philanthropist, you 
remember how I used to laugh at you for that-—you would 
always so much rather people were happy in your way 
than miserable in their own.’ 

‘Yes, it is all my fault; I wouldn’t let him alone. If I 
had left him alone he would never have thought of me, 
but I would interfere with his life, that was the form my 
vanity took. I wanted to make him happy. He is happy, 
I think.’ 

‘Happy—he’s another man. What of that? He should 
have known what he was doing, he was older than either 
of us—he should have been wiser. He should have seen 
that you and I were made for each other. Why, all the 
trouble you took over him was so much proof that you 
didn’t love him. If only he had had the sense to under- 
stand it—or you had—or I.’ 

‘We didn’t—and there’s an end.’ 

‘No. We understand now at any rate.’ 

‘I don’t see the use of understanding a thing too late ; 
I think it is hardest for me, for if it had not been for my 
folly you would have come home and found me free—or 
perhaps you would not have gone, and we should have 
found the truth out gradually, and it would have been all 
right. I’m making it much worse talking like this—making 
you think’ she stopped short, and then said in a 
changed voice: ‘We have made a mistake and we must 
bear the consequences of our mistake.’ 

‘No. 

‘Because we have been very foolish, and very blind 
but we will not be criminals. You will promise me never 
to speak about this any more,’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then we must say good-bye to each other. I think that 
will be better. That is what you mean—isn’t it? 
sure it is.’ 

‘ No.’ 

The reiterated monosyllable silenced her. If he had 
used any of the eternal arguments she would have been 
better able to answer him, but his reticence was giving her 
time to realise completely what this thing that had come 
upon them was——what life would be for them together and 
what apart—and so she faltered. Love fights so much more 
strongly when he fights unaided. 


I am 


‘Try to help me to be good,’ she prayed him. ‘ Don't 
try to make me wicked.’ 
‘We are past pardon already.’ 
‘T don’t want to be wicked. 
and true. 


want to be 


I want to be good—good 
I want to keep my word— my honour. I don’t 
that sort of a woman.’ 

He was silent. 

‘You could not go on loving me if I were wicked; you 
would come to despise me, to hate me; I should ruin your 
life, your prospects. You would regret it afterwards; we 
should be miserable,’ 
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Her voice died away; he was smiling a little. They 
both knew so well she was talking mere platitude, that the 
ordinary predictions and warnings were nothing to the 
purpose here, that whatever either of them feared or 
doubted, neither of them feared the world or doubted 
each other’s constancy; that the penalties which the 
world exacts after such a step as it was possible they 
might take were penalties under which neither he nor 
she would suffer in the least degree ; that he would never 
regret it, and that they would not be miserable. 

‘I shall go abroad again,’ he said, ‘and you will go 
with me.’ 

He had always been stronger than she—she realised 
that now. All the time of their friendship while he had 
let her tyrannise and domineer over him, while he had 
seemed to defer to her opinions and follow her lead, 
there had been this reserve of stubborn force waiting to 
overcome her; and she was almost overcome. 

She shut her eyes that she might not see him, and 
tried to pray, wishing with a quick flash of pain that she 
had been what is conventionally termed ‘a good girl ’— 
in the habit of praying, for the words she said to herself 
did not seem to help her at all. She gave a little sob 
under her breath. 

The young man looked up, watching her eagerly. He 
saw the fight in her face—and heard her murmur the 
name of God. He felt a sort of pity for a power that 
had so little chance against love. He knew that with a 
word more from him love would win, but he kept silence. 
He had not the remorse, the premonition of shame she 
felt already. In his stubborn, pagan judging, the thing 
he wanted never seemed wrong or shameful to him, but 
he kept silence through respect for the fight in her face, 
because of that whispered name—because of some boyish 
instinct of fair play—even as regarded God. 

But the name had dropped off her lips ineffective. It 
followed her feeble defence of her own uprightness, her 
pretended doubt of his faith, and fear of the world’s 
judgment. None of these things had helped her at all. 
She turned to her lover, speaking inaudibly. 

The husband was standing a little way off, between 
them and the setting sun. He limped a step or two down 
the lawn, and the long shadow, with the limp grotesquely 
exaggerated, fell on the wall between them. She gave a 
little start, and laid her hand on the lame shadow as if it 
were an actual substantial support. 

‘T can’t do it, dear,’ she said. 

He did not speak at once. He was not surprised, for 
he had seen the lame shadow too. They heard the hus- 
band crunching unevenly on the gravel, with the firm 
tread of one assured of his welcome. The young man 
spoke under his breath, but firmly. 

‘No; I see you could not. I believe I scarcely thought 
you could all the while. Iam not sure but that you 
were right just now; I should have been sorry if you 
could have done it.’ Nora Vynne. 


THE FAR-AWAY PRINCESS 


A Princesse Lointaine, by M. Eugeéne Rostand, is 
another illustration, if one were needed, of the 

fact that the slightest poetical idea may suffice for a 
neat little volume, bound in the daintiest style, but may 
not prove particularly entertaming on the stage when 
presented in dramatic form. Many of the noblest poems 
in all languages have but slight plots, round which the 
poet has embroidered the most elaborate fancies. But 
long speeches are tedious, however well they may be 
delivered ; and these are the only chances the dramatist 
gets when he sets to work to write a poetical drama in 
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verse. The audience does not care for poetry, and it will 
not sit still unless it be interested by action and situa- 
tion. Movement it must have, else it fidgets and is 
unhappy. The ancient Athenians soon wearied of the 
mighty tragedies of Sophocles and Aischylus, and 
deserted the marble seats of the great theatre of Bacchus 
for the wooden benches of the innumerable little theatres 
where pieces ‘ up to date’ were performed by topical actors. 
The lessons of antiquity are wasted on the dramatists 
of to-day, for whenever they express themselves in 
verse they are pretty sure to prove tediously pretentious. 
We blamed Sardou the other day for the commonplace of 
his dialogue in Gismonda. But after all it was much more 
interesting than the long-winded but often quite beauti- 
ful poetry of the Far-away Princess. Unquestionably M. 
Rostand’s work is superior to Maeterlinck’s, and his 
Melissinde is a far more poetical creation than the Belgian’s 
Mellisande. ‘The legend, too, of the Princesse Lointaine 
is preferable to that of Peléas et Mellisande, which it re- 
calls, but which after all is only another version with altered 
names of the well-known story of Francesca di Rimini. 
La Princesse Lointaine is a dreary play with sufficient plot 
for two acts, but certainly not enough for four. Briefly 
related the legend is as follows: In the good old days 
when Queen Eleanor of England, the Countess of Flanders, 
and the Lady of Narbonne were awarding prizes for virtue 
and constancy at tournaments in the Courts of Love, 
Geoffroi Rudel, Count of Blaye, heard mention from 
certain pilgrims from Antioch, of the unsurpassable beauty 
of form and mind of Melissinde, Princess of Tripoli, and 
forthwith fell sick with desire for her, in which melancholy 
state he undertook a sea voyage in order to behold with 
his bodily eyes the glories of the far-away Princess. With 
him sailed one Bertrand d’ Allamanon, a stalwart gentle- 
man and, as Juliet’s nurse would have put it, a ‘ lusty.’ 
After many a tossing about on the ‘tideless, dolorous 
sea,’ the vessel, with the love-sick Prince and a starving 
crew on board, anchors off the Tripolitan coast. The Prince 
is altogether too ill to yo on shore and visit the desirable 
Princess, but his Squire Bertrand precedes him and 
entreats her to come and console his dying lord. 
Melissinde is betrothed to Manuel, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and kept secluded in a palace, the gilded 
halls of which are watched night and day by a knight 
distinguished as of the Emerald clasp. Bertrand in 
his endeavour to reach the princess has to slay this warrior 
and his companions. Overcome by Melissiude’s beauty 
he falls straightway in love with her himself. For one 
whole day he is subjected to the artillery of her charms and 
is on the eve of forgetting his mission and his master when 
he is suddenly reminded of his duty by the fair Far-away 
One. In his ardour he oversteps the boundary of propriety 
imposed upon lovers by the rules of chivalry, and Melissinde, 
much offended, orders her state barge and goes across the 
bay to the ship where the sick prince is pining for her. 
She arrives just in time to soothe his last moments as he 
expires with a considerable lock of her golden tresses in his 
clasped hand—which by the way, as if to test the sharpness 
of Tripolitan steel, she herself cuts off with her dagger. 
All this is very pretty but it is not dramatic, not to say 
theatrical. One Act, the first, is devoted entirely to the 
love-sick Prince, who presents a piteous appearance on 
the deck of his vessel, surrounded by a lamentable 
looking crew of half-starved sailors. Now, a love-sick 
lover is not a very edifying object at any time, but 
when the love-sickness is evidently combined with 
sea-sickness, the spectacle is most distressing. The 
audience can feel very little sympathy and take very little 
interest in such a forlorn hero, and the first Act passes 
depressingly, notwithstanding some charming lines and 
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an admirable set scene, representing an ancient galley with 
an exquisitely painted seascape, by way of background. 
In the next Act we are in Tripoli, the architecture of the 
palace being of the most delightfully picturesque order, 
a sort of combination of the Alhambra and St. Sophia, 
Moorish and Byzantine, and well worthy the close attention 
of architects. The divine Sarah now enters, bearing lilies 
in her hand, which strong scented flower she is, it seems, 
wont to take with her to Mass, together with her Prayer 
Book. The whole Act, which is very long, is devoted to 
what could easily have been condensed into one scene, 
viz., the reception of Bertrand, and the great actress has 
only the opportunity afforded her of exhibiting the 
least remarkable aspects of her art. Far better is 
the next Act in which there is a good deal of 
love-making, for which delightful ‘industry’ Sarah, as 
all the world knows, has a special talent. In the final 
scene we are once more aboard with the love-sick, sea-sick 
Prince, unto whom Melissinde appears, alas! too late. 
Beyond affording Mme. Bernhardt opportunities of posing 
in the most irresistible attitudes this poetical piece is 
worthless for stage purposes. It is generally intensely 
dull, and never awakens the slightest interest in any- 
body concerned in the progress of its sleepy plot. 
Now and again an original and charming word-picture 
pierces through the foggy dulness, and appeals to the 
imagination, especially when it falls to Mme. Bern- 
hardt to sketch it in musical accents with her still 
delightful voice. Melissinde exhibits the worst side of 
Sarah Bernhardt’s art—its artificiality. One soon grows 
weary of the honeyed tones and the long drawn 
inflections with which she seems to suck the sweetness out 
of amorous declaration. We almost prefer the rasping 
accent of the more truthful, if less tuneful Duse. This is 
not so much the fault of the actress as of the play which 
gives no one, not even Mme. Bernhardt, a chance to exhibit 
the least histrionic ability or expression. M. de Max looks 
sufficiently sickly and acts lackadaisically enough, as the 
forlorn Prince, and M. Guitry, as Bertrand d’Allamanon is 
about the only healthy individual represented—unless in- 
deed it be the very handsome looking gentleman in green 
armour, who guards the far-away one with the golden 
locks in her enchanted Palace, but has nothing to do. The 
small part of a Genoese Merchant, yclept Squaciafico, is 
played with much spirit and and vivacity by M. Laroche. 
R. D. 


THE GREEK PLAY AT BRADFIELD 


OR the third time during the past six years one of 
these very interesting revivals was given last week 
by Dr. Gray in his now well-known miniature Greek 
theatre in Berkshire. As most readers of the National 
Observer are aware, the performances just given were those 
of the Alcestis, the Antigone and Agamemnon having being 
rendered in 1890 and 1892. On this occasion so great was 
the demand for seats that a fourth afternoon was devoted 
to the play, and many hundreds of visitors journeyed from 
Town and the Universities last Saturday to witness a serious 
and most successful attempt to restore pictorially the con- 
ditions of the Hellenic drama. It was worth enduring 
the clouds of more than Olympic dust on the three-mile 
drive from Theale station and the blazing rays of a 
Mediterranean sun, to sit in the open-air auditorium and 
watch the realistic succession of pictures from Ancient 
Greek life. 

It is now late in the day to give a detailed criticism of a 
very adequate and consistent rendering of this work of 
Euripides, and Dr. Verrall’s conclusions as to the amount 
of rationalism which may be read between its lines have 
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already been discussed in these pages. Suffice it to say 
that the dramatic moments which linger most in the 
memory are Alcestis’s address to the sun (admirably inter- 
preted by B. Wood-Hill), her death-scene, with the lament 
of Eumelus (L. E. Brakspear), the funeral procession with 
its effective staging, the re-entry of Hercules (H. A. Lomas), 
and the altercation between Admetus (Dr. Gray) and 
Pheres (G. R. Hewetson) in the Third Epetsodion, and the 
final impressive Exodus of the Pherean Elders. The 
choric evolutions of the latter round the incense-burning 
thymele, the Leightonesque draperies of the orchestra and, 
in fact, of the whole cast, and the careful attention paid 
to classical details, from the Greek inscription over the 
proscenium to the instruments of the flute- and lyre-players, 
and the cushions provided by the Choragus for the 
audience, all contributed to the general harmonious effect, 
transporting the spectator back to the Theatre of Bacchus 
at Athens and the year 438 B.C. The whole performance 
was satisfactory to the eye, and it isa pleasure to record that 
no steps were taken to mitigate our insular, if confessedly 
faulty, Erasmian pronunciation of Greek. According to the 
prospectus, this question was taken into consideration, but 
‘it was felt, however much the accepted practice of the 
ordinary English scholar may differ from that of the 
ancient or modern Greek, yet any departure from the 
established pronunciation would rob the representation of 
mnch of its familiarity, and therefore of its attraction, to 
the vast majority of the audience, who have been educated 
in English schools and universities. This argument is 
a very strong one even though, as some think, England 
may have, sooner or later, to fall in line with America and 
the Continental countries in this matter. 

With regard to the music Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams is 
to be congratulated on his painstaking reconstruction of 
Greek orchestral effects, simple and slightly monotonous 
though they seem to a modern ear. His resources were 
slender, being confined to four auloi and as many Kitharai 
(accurately copied from Greek models). The dirge-like 
strains of the Dorian mode, confined to the narrow com- 
pass of nine notes, formed an appropriate and unobtrusive 
accompaniment to the occasional paracataloge or recitative 
and to the more sustained odes of the well-trained chorus. 
In conclusion we can only hope that Dr. Gray will see 
his way to making this artistic and archeological treat an 
annual affair, like the Westminster Play. 


NIKISCH—DER VOGELHANDLER 
| ERR A. NIKISCH, who commenced a series of 


. orchestral concerts at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon last, comes to England with an extensive reputa- 
tion. As a conductor he has achieved conspicuous success 
both in America and on the Continent, and he appears to 
deserve thoroughly the high estimation in which he is held. 
The renderings of familiar works which he gave on Saturday 
were all distinguished by care and intellectual appreciation, 
indeed he at times lent a new and at once acceptable 
aspect to the music. While his method has in it too much 
individuality to be regarded with unmixed favour by 
the oldest stagers, Herr Nikisch’s conducting never 
approaches a theatrical style which has, before now, 
been deemed eminently ‘soulful,’ however much it 
may have increased the difficulties of the performers. 
And it must not be forgotten that it is the result and not 
the method of its attainment by which a conductor stands 
or falls. Shut your eyes, or do not look at him, and he 
may stand on his head and conduct with his feet, so far as 
you are concerned, provided always that he delivers to you 
a fine interpretation of the piece. This much in answer 
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to any possible objections that may be taken to ‘ the tricks 
and the manners’ of Herr Nikisch, who seems to us to 
extract as much nourishment from his orchestra as any 
conductor extant. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was played (especially as 
to the last two movements) with a completeness and 
nicety that betokened the most earnest and intelligent 
study. Herr Nikisch insisted upon the softness of 
pianissimo passages in a way that is by no means common 
with British conductors, and throughout the programme 
the scrupulous attention to light and shade was one of his 
most prominent characteristics. A practically new violinist 
appeared as solist in Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor 
(dedicated to Joachim), and this gentleman, Mr. T. 
Adamowski, gave an excellent account of the work. 
Mr. Adamowski was Herr Nikisch’s ‘leader’ when 
they were together in Boston some years ago, and, if 
a fault may be found with the violinist’s playing, it is 
that it is a trifle too orchestral in manner. He appears to 
be oppressed by the notion that he must play very 
strictly in time, as though giving the cue to his 
followers. Similarly he has a tendency to accentuate 
the important beats in the bar to a degree which, 
while invaluable in a leader, is not essential to a 
faults, if faults they be, are of 
course infinitely preferable to laxity in a 


soloist. Such 
contrary 
direction, and to our own taste strict precision of time is 
only a little less agreeable than strict precision of tune. 
None the less the habit of such extreme punctuality is apt 
to mar freedom of style in a soloist, and Mr. Adamowski’s 
playing while negotiating to perfection all the difficulties 
of his part was prone to degenerate into mere mechanism, 
a result to which a certain stiffness in the elbow of the 
bow-arm seemed slightly to contribute. Very delightful 
was the suite from Grieg’s Peer Gynt, the last movement of 
which (The Dance of the Imps) was repeated. The con- 
ductor was here quite at his best, and, often as this music 
has been heard in England, it has certainly never received 
a finer interpretation. Mme. Melba sang twice and was 
equally successful in Handel’s florid, ‘Sweet Bird,’ from 
L’Allegro ed Il Penseroso and the ‘Mad scene’ from the 
Hamlet of Ambroise Thomas. Whatever may be thought 
of the latter as music, she sang it uncommonly well. Herr 
Nikisch is a great acquisition to this country. 

The Ducal Court Company of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
presented at Drury Lane on Monday, Wednesday and 
yesterday evenings what was described as ‘ Zeller’s comic 
and melodious opera’ in three acts, Der Vogelhindler. 
This production appears to have been for some time the 
delight of German and other audiences, but for the life of 
us we can hardly guess why. It is certainly not particu- 
larly comic, and while the word ‘melodious’ may with 
propriety be applied to it, the melodies are, without excep- 
tion, so curiously antique and commonplace in their 
essence and treatment as to disarm serious criticism. The 
‘nightingale’ song enjoys, we are told, an enormous vogue 
on the Continent; and, if so, we can only say that we 
cannot help it. It is probably the German equivalent of 
our ‘Tommy Atkins,’ though the air, if less original, is, of 
course, handled with more taste and knowledge. Madame 
Palmay, who is a celebrated Austrian soubrette, played 
the part of Christel (a kind of female postman, as we 
gathered) with vivacity, if with little refinement. Miss 
Florence St. John would have invested such a character 
with real charm. ‘The opera was, on the whole, well acted, 
and the band played excellently. But the music is an 
inferior sort of Strauss-cum-Offenbach minus the inspiration, 
and is about as airy as the gambols of an elephant. The 
J/inale of Act i. is good because the composer has not sought 
to be light. 
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MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


The Gables, near Old Windsor, 19th June, 1895. 

My Dear Percy, 

Reinvigorated by the Burgundy cure, behold me, 
the guest of my unprofessional doctor, Paul Tipcheese, at 
his pleasant country box, hard by the Bells of Ouseley, 
to which picturesque hostelry we used to row from Eton 
in summer half, when ‘my tutor’ was graciously pleased 
to bid me to a water-party. I am particularly fond 
of this part of the Thames, where is one of the most 
graceful bends on the river. Some men would call 
old Windsor dull—Tipcheese’s groom Jacob does. He 
is, | am sorry to say, a gambler, and apparently his 
favourite form of recreation is a pastime called ‘shove- 
halfpenny,’ which is, I understand, played by propelling 
a coin into certain squares chalked on a deal table. Ac- 
cording to Jacob, it, unlike baccarat, requires a great amount 
of skiil, and he bitterly complains that the inhabitants, on 
account of his superior ability, refuse to allow him to join 
in the games any longer— though it’s true, sir,’ he adds, 
with a complacent grin, ‘that I pretty well cleaned out 
the whole village afore they boycotted me.’ But this week 
Jacob has had opportunities for more extensive speculation, 
for has he not accompanied his master daily to the far- 
famed heath, which, in my humble opinion, is for beauty 
not to be compared to Goodwood, Kempton Park, Long- 
champs, or even Stockbridge? And year by year the line 
of carriages and coaches gets thinner, owing to the tem- 
porary street of marquees and pavilions, wherein the 
Household Brigade, the soldiers from Aldershot, dis- 
pense boundless hospitality amid fruit and _ flowers. 
It is nice enough to eat your mayonnaise and sip 
your champagne cup in this tasteful private restaurant, 
but I do not like the admission-ticket system, though of 
course it is wholly necessary. I much prefer to be hailed 
by some cheery voice coming from the top of a drag, and 
be bidden to a feast aloft or on the sward at the back of 
the vehicle. There is none of that sense of the semi- 
pecuniary obligation which you can’t help feeling when 
Jones of the Lifeguards Green, or Robinson of the Cale- 
donian Rifles generously forces a couple of what he calls 
‘feeding briefs’ into your hands. And then the cadging 
for these same documents is positively scandalous, and I 
have with my own ears heard very great ladies indeed send 
off emissaries to see if they could not obtain tickets for 
this tent or that enclosure. 

The news of the desertion of thirteen of the crew of 
the Ailsa after her defeat in the Southampton match by 
the Britannia was much discussed in certain circles. It 
seems that the men objected to the lead added to her keel 
after the Ad/sa’s arrival in England, and also to the shorten- 
ing of her mast by six feet, adding that these alterations 
had been made by Mr. Walker in order to allow the Prince 
of Wales to sell the Britannia to advantage. <A greater 
slander was never uttered, but it had, I am told, such an 
effect on the yachtsmen of the Solent that Sailing-master 
Jay could not fill up the vacancies and had to sail for the 
Mersey shorthanded. I hope that owners will take note of 
the names of the mutineers. At the same time ‘losing’ as 
well as ‘winning’ money may often be judiciously distri- 
buted. From four 1.M. to seven p.m. is no child’s play on 
a racing yacht. 
the matter before the House. 

I always read in bed at night, and after the billiard balls 
have ceased clicking and the cards are put to rest I have 
been perusing with great delight my old friend John 
Hollingshead’s My Life Time. It is as full of good things 
as a Christmas pudding is full of plums. But J. H. does 


Perhaps Mr. ‘ Tommy ’ Bowles will bring 
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not give in full the incidents when the divine Sarah failed 
to turn up at a Gaiety matinée in July 1879. I happened 
to be talking to Talbot Smith, then acting manager, in the 
crowded lobby of the theatre when the dire news arrived 
that Madame Bernhardt was too unwell to appear. Talbot 
Smith immediately conveyed the intelligence up a call pipe 
to the practical manager’s room with the inquiry, ‘What 
are they (the French company) to do?’ Back came 
‘Let them go to Hades. Tell them to adapt that.’ 
However they put up TJartuffe and played to a very 
thin house. On another occasion J. H. was under the 
stage when it was reported to him that owing to some 
carelessness an elaborate piece of trick scenery had stuck 
fast in the groove. Away went the irate manager and, on 
coming to the scene of the accident, promptly knocked 
down the first carpenter he saw. The stage-manager 
ventured to point out that the man had nothing to do with 
the mishap. ‘ Well, never mind,’ said J. H., ‘I've had my 
revenge. Then when he had retired to his room he sent 
for the assaulted one, apologised in the handsomest 
fashion, and presented him with a sovereign. The car- 
penter was heard to observe, ‘I'd like to go through the 
same rally with the Guv’nor every day on the same terms.’ 
One evening poor Reginald Shirley Brooksand myself resolved 
to have a joke at J. H’s. expense, so we presented ourselves 
at the box-office, asked for a couple of stalls, and gravely 
presented the astonished official with a box of Beecham’s 
pills. ‘What does this mean?’ he asked anxiously. ‘Two 
stalls, one guinea,’ we answered, ‘the worth of these pills.’ 
‘Oh, but I really can’t let you have the stalls.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ 
we replied, ‘whistle up to the governor and ask him.’ 
The box-keeper accordingly communicated with J. H., 
detailing the circumstances. Short and sweet was the 
answer, ‘ Let them have the stalls, for I should be sorry to 
doubt the word of a brother showman.’ J. H. had a 
wonderful knack of picking up eccentric artists and 
introducing them into extravaganza. Here is an 
instance in point. On one occasion Frank Burnand 
and myself had written a burlesque in which was a 
carnival scene. We attended all the rehearsals but the 
last, and on the first night occupied a small box behind 
the dress circle. When it came to the carnival scene half 
a dozen men on stilts—I forget the name of the troupe— 
came on, and went through an amusing performance with 
sugar-loaf hats. F. C. B. looked at me, and I at him. 
‘What's this?’ we exclaimed, simultaneously. On inquiry 
we found that J. H. had come across the performers 
at some music-hall, and at the last minute introduced 
them into our piece. Once when J. H. was in Paris, Fred 
Boyle and myself invited him to dine with us at Bignon’s 
and ordered a very recherché little dinner, commencing 
with green Marennes oysters. After the repast our guest, 
to the great disgust of Fred Boyle, who is an experienced 
gourmet, expatiated on the superiority of English cookery, 
J. H. stuck to his guns. ‘Do you call that a dinner?’ he 
said laughingly. ‘ Radishes, sausages, drops of dirty water 
or oysters, all sorts of soup, fish disguised in furniture polish, 
meat, perhaps horseflesh, smothered in pomatum, and 
spitted sparrows?’ The next day he asked to be taken to 
some of the slums. We conducted him to some of the 
most malodorous places we could think of and on our re- 
turn to the Boulevards invited J. H.’s opinion on our 
explorations. ‘As usual,’ he answered, ‘ Paris isn’t in it 
with London. Seven Dials beats their slums hollow.’ 
One peculiarity of John Hollingshead is that he never 
smokes and yet he will sit up all night in a room literally 
reeking with the fumes of tobacco, and many and many 
a time have his genial company and shrewd remarks kept 
from his sheets and blankets, yours ever, 
Hat (0’ tHe Wynp). 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


T would seem as if the world were going to be supplied 
with plenty of information about Punch. Mr. Athol 
Mayhew’s Jorum—the ‘story of the origin and early days’ 
of the ‘London Charivari’—is by no means the first word in 
the matter, and is not at all likely to be the last. It was 
preceded, some time ago, by Mr. Joseph Hatton’s series of 
articles in London Society, called ‘The True Story of Punch,’ 
To the best of my belief, however, these chapters have not 
been published in volume form; which, if true, is rather 
singular. ‘Then, is not Mr. M. H. Spielmann engaged upon 
a full and particular history of the Fleet Street jester? 
That, no doubt, will be strong on the artistic side ; but will 
even Mr. Spielmann’s book be the last word on the sub- 
ject? It is natural enough that the relations of those who 
founded the famous periodical should like the facts to be 
known ; but what are the facts? And why, after all, 
should the general public, or even the literary class, bother 
its head about them? The interest lies less in the men 
who founded Punch than in those who made it a success, 
and kept it so. 

Everybody—or nearly everybod y—gets his chance now- 
adays. It is difficult to believe, but nevertheless true, that 
‘good old’ Elijah Fenton is to have a volume devoted to 
him—Fenton, the worthy gentleman who helped Pope in 
his translation of Homer; who edited, and wrote a ‘ Life’ 
of, Milton ; who edited Waller ; and produced, not only a 
number of miscellaneous ‘ poems,’ but a full-blown poetical] 
tragedy, Mariamne. One would have thought he had been 
quite forgotten. Are not his verses embalmed in all the 
editions of ‘the poets’—in Johnson, in Anderson, in 
Bell, in Chalmers, in Park, and what not—and is not that 
accounted to be decent burial? Nevertheless his ‘ Life,’ 
which was written in 1802, is to be written again, and 
once more he will come above the surface. Nobody, I 
am sure, will be induced to look again at his verses; but 
somebody perhaps may be led to dip into the biography of 
Milton, which had at one time a prodigious vogue, .unning 
into as many as thirty-five editions between 1725 and 1835, 
Of course it has been hopelessly superseded, and yet, like 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, it ‘had its hour.’ 

I note that Mr. J. Knox Laughton has written the 
account of Nelson for Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Men of 
Action’ series, and I venture to applaud the choice of 
biographer. It was Mr. Laughton, you remember, who 
edited 7'he Letters and Despatches of Lord Nelson, which 
appeared eight or nine years ago. One remembers, too, 
that he has published a book of Studies in Naval History. 
It was Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson—was it not ?—who last 
handled poor Nelson and raked up again all the old story 
about Lady Hamilton. Let us hope that Mr. Laughton 
will be as brief as possible in his treatment of that venerable 
episode. 

Miss Mathilde Blind’s monograph on George Eliot, now 
a tolerably old book, is to. be re-issued in the new cheap 
edition of the series for which it was prepared. I see it 
described as ‘a work to which the memory of the author 
of Romola may be said to be popularly committed.’ That 
may be so; and yet I should like to say a word in favour 
of a volume on George Eliot which seems to have dropped 
out of recollection. I refer to a ‘critical study of her life, 
writings, and philosophy,’ written by Mr. George Willis 
Cooke, and published in 1883, after Miss Blind’s book had 
appeared. This contains a good deal of biographical matter 
which its predecessor did not include, but is chiefly useful 
for its analyses of George Eliot’s works, and especially 
for the chapter on her bibliography. It is Mr. Cooke’s 
book, rather than Miss Blind’s, which I should be inclined 
to recommend to the would-be student of George Eliot. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ALPHABETS’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 19th June, 1895. 

SIR,—The review of Mr. Strange’s book on ‘ Alphabets’ can 
only, I imagine, have found its way into the last number of the 
National Observer through some editorial inadvertence. The 
writer's knowledge of the subject is extremely superficial, as is 
shown by the fact that whenever he attempts to correct] any 
statement in the book he is reviewing, he is not supported by 
any European scholar of repute. 

Thus he contends that several letters of our Alphabet were 
derived ‘ directly’ from the Egyptian hieroglyphics. This was 
the opinion of Plato, Plutarch, and Tacitus, and was held as 
lately as 1838 by Charles Lenormant, but it has found no sup- 
porters since 1859, when de Rougé published his discovery of 
the real derivation from the Hieratic of theZearly Empire. 

An amusing instance of that half-knowledge which is worse 
than ignorance is afforded by the reviewer's assertion that the 
letter U was derived ‘directly’ from the hieroglyphic sign 
It is true that the forms are somewhat similar, but it so happens 
that the Semites, through whom our alphabet came to us, 
requiring no vowels in their alphabet, did not take over this 
symbol, U being a late Latin form, ultimately evolved trom the 
Greek digamma, which was derived from the Phcenician vau, a 
character bearing no resemblance to the Hieroglyphic symbol 
for u. 

A similar result of half-knowledge is the reviewer's assertion 
that C, the Roman numeral for 100, was derived from the 
Egyptian sign for the same number. It is true that the two 
symbols are nearly identical in form, but the Roman numeral 
was used in Italy for centuries before any intercourse with 
Egypt was possible. No such theory could be entertained by 
any one acquainted with the researches of such specialists as 
Ritschl and Zangemeister as to the origin of the Roman 
numerals. 

Still more wild are the reviewer's notions as to the source of 
the so-called Arabic numerals. He complains that Mr. Strange 
adopts a view which‘is very commonly held by those who 
should know better, that the Arabs received them from India.’ 
The Arabs, he maintains, ‘never had numerals at all resembling 
ours.’ The category of ‘ those who should know better,’ includes 
the name of every European scholar whose opinion is worthy 
of respect, comprising such names as Waltenbach, Woepke, 
Pihan, Cantor, Friedlein, Holle, Thompson and Burnell. 

The twelfth century European forms, from which our 
numerals undoubtedly descend, differ very slightly from the 
Gobar or ‘dust’ numerals used by the Arabs in the tenth cen- 
tury, and which are found ina MS. of that date written at 
Shiraz, in Persia, which I have carefully examined. These are 
manifestly the Sanskrit and Kawi numerals, whose origin has 
been so successfully traced by Dr. Burnell to the Indo-Baktrian 
alphabet used in the third century B.c. About the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. these Gobar numerals were introduced by the Arabs 
into Sicily and Italy, and became generally known in Europe 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. The very fact 
that czpher and zero are words of Arabic origin is a plain indi- 
cation of the source whence our numerals were obtained. 

It is quite true that the numerals now used by the Arabs are 
not the source of our numerals, both being ultimately derived 
from the Gobar numerals, which came through Persia from 
India. Your reviewer’s notion that our numerals are letters of the 
Greek alphabet ‘scarcely altered,’ is quite untenable, though it 
is just possible that the form of our cipher 6 may have been 
influenced by that of the Greek numeral. Your reviewer states 
that the Medicean Virgil, which belongs to the last years of 
the fifth century is one of the oldest Latin MSS. in existence, 
whereas the Palimpsest Cicero and two Virgils in the Vatican 
are considerably older, while the poem on the battle of Actium 
found at Herculaneum must be earlier than 79 A.D. 

When the reviewer says that my own book on the alphabet, 
which is in two large volumes, ‘ does little more than touch the 
fringe of the subject,’ of which he evidently knows so little, and 
knows that little wrong, it is manifest that he can never have 
seen the book, which describes all known alphabets, some 
177. of which are represented in the plates. The same 
may be said of his reference to a book of de Rougé, 
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apparently the Chrestomathie Egyptienne, oddly described as a 
‘work on the hieroglyphic alphabet.’—I am, etc., 
ISAAC TAYLOR. 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


S1R,—Many thanks for letting me see Canon Taylor's letter 
on ‘Alphabets.’ I hope next week, if you will allow me, to 
write you a few lines, traversing every single statement. Canon 
Taylor, perhaps, forgets that, though he was one of the first, he 
is by no means the last, of the students of a not very abstruse 
branch of literary learning.—I am, etc.,. YOUR REVIEWER. 








NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which ts the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this ts not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. ts apt to be lost. 

















The Central London Railway Company. 


CAPITAL £2,850,000 in 285,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


See Prospectus on next page. 


MACMILDAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narra- 


tive of a Winter Journey across the Tundras and a Sojourn among 
the Samoyads. By FREDERICK GEORGE JACKSON, F.R.G.S., Leader 
of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Edited from his Journals by Arthur Montefiore, F.G.S., and 
F.R.G.S. 8vo, 15s. net. 


HISTORY OF GREECE FROM ITS 


COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE INDEPEN- 
DENCE OF THE GREEK NATION. Translated from the German 
of ApoLtF Hotm. In Four Vols. Vol. II. The Fifth Century B.C. 
8vo, 6s. net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


AQUATIC INSECTS. By Professor L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations by A. R. Hammond, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE, 


or the Quotations of Philo from the Books of the Old Testament. 
With Introduction and Notes by HERBERT EDWARD RYLE, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Professorial Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, etc. Crown 8vo, Ios. net. 


GARDEN FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


A Primer for Amateurs. By J]. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S., Chief Instructor 
on Horticulture for the Surrey County Council, etc. With Fifty 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF 


BIRDS. By F. W. HEADLEY, M.A., F.Z.S., Assistant Master a 
Haileybury College. With 78 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPEECH OF CICERO IN 


DEFENCE OF CLUENTIUS. Translated by W. PETERSON. 
M.A., LU.D., Principal of University College, Dundee. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A STUDY OF SPINOZA. By James 


MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal of Manchester New College, 
London. Witha Portrait. Third Fdition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. New Volume. 
WOLFE. By A. G. Braptey. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. New Volume. 


THE ADVENTURES OF — HAJJI 


BABA OF ISPAHAN. -By JAMEs Morier. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. With an Introduction by the Hon. GEORGE CURZON, M.P, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON 
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The List of Subscriptions will be Opened on Monday the 24th of June and 
Closed on or before Wednesday, the 26th of June. 


THE CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1891, with further powers conferred by Acts of 1892 and 1894. 





SHARE CAPITAL £2,850,000, IN 285,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 
BORROWING POWERS £950,000. 


Subject to reduction to £900,000 under the provisions of Section 6 of the Act of 1894.) 





ISSUE OF 285,000 SHARES OF &10 EACH, 


Payable as follows—10s. on Application; £1 10s. on Allotment, 


the Balance in calls of not more than £2 each, of which due notice will be given, with an interval of not less 
than three months between each call. 





Interest during construction will be paid at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, subject to the provisions of 


Section 6 of the Central London Railway Act, 1894. 


Subscribers may pay in full on Allotment, and from that date interest will accrue. 
As soon as £6 pér share has been paid up, the Shares may, by resolution of the Shareholders, be divided into 


Preferred and Deferred Half Shares. 


DIRECTORS. 

HENRY TENNANT,}Esq. (late General Manager North Eastern Railway 
Co.), Chairman. 

THE RIGHT Hon. LoRD COLVILLE oF CULROss, K.T. 
Northern Rai!way Co. ). 

SIR FRANCIS KNOLLYs, K.C.M.G 
way Co. 

THE HON. ALGERNON H. MILs (Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & Co.). 

THE RicHT Hon. DAvip R. PLUNKET, Q.C., M.P. (Director North 
London Railway Co.). 

Bankers.—MeEssrs. GLYN, MILLs, Currie & Co, 

Engineers.—Sirk JoHN Fow.er, BarT., K.C.M.G. Sir BEN] AMIN 
BAKER, K.C.M.G., and J. H. GREATHEAD, Esq. 

Auditors.—W. B. Peat, Esg., and W. H. PANNELL, Esq. 

Solicitors.—MeEssks. BIRCHAM & Co, 

Secretary pro tem.—T. MAresporr, Esq. 

Offices.—16 GREAT GEORGE STREET WESTMINSTER, S. W. 


(Director Great 


B. (Director Great Eastern Rail- 


Route. 


The Central London Railway is a line of about six and a half miles in length 
out will be formed by the construction of two separate parallel tunnels throughout 
its entire length. Starting at Shepherd's Bush and proceeding under Uxbridge 
Road, Bayswater Road, Oxford Street, High Holborn, Holborn, Holborn Viaduct, 
Newgate Street, Cheapside, Poultry, and Old Broad Street, it will terminate at 
Liverpool Street. 

Stations. 


. The Stations—fourteen in number—will be placedjat or near the following 

points, viz. 

Liverpool Street (near Great Eastern 
and North London Stations). 

Bank (in front of Royal Exchange and 
Mansion House). 

Post Office (in Newgate Street). 

Chancery Lane. 

British Museum(at Shaftesbury Avenue). 

Tottenham Court Road. 


Oxford Circus (for Regent Street’. 
Davi-s Street (for Bond Street). 
Marble Arch. 

Bayswater Road (for Paddington). 
Que -en’s Road. 

Notting Hill Gate. 

Holland Park. 

Shepherd’s Bush. 


Subway for Bank Station. 


Under special powers conferred by the Act of 1892, and by arrangement with 
the City aathorities, the Company undertakes the construction of a public subway 
for foot passengers in connection with the Bank Station. This subway will give 
access to the Bank Station from the following streets :—Princes Street, Mansion 
House Street, Poultry, Queen Victoria Street, Walbrook, Mansion House Place, 
Lombard Street, Cornhill, and Threadneedle Street. 

Power is reserved in the Act of 1892 for any Railway Company, having an under- 
ground station in the vicinity of the Mansion House, subject to the approval of the 
Commissioners of Sewers, to obtain access to the subway upon payment of a con- 
tribution towards the cost of construction and maintenance. Negotiations are in 
progress with the Waterloo and City Railway Company with a view to that 
Company having access to the subway, and thereby | bringing the South-Western 
Railway system into connection with the Central London Railway. 


Train Service. 


4- The Stations are placed at short distances from each other, so as to make the 
line easily accessible at all important points on the route, and by running the 
trains at no more than two and a ‘half minutes interval, the waiting at stations will 
be reduced to a minimum. The speed of the trains will be about fourteen miles per 
hour, including stoppages. The following is a table showing the approximate time 
expected to be occupied on the journey. 


From the Bank Station to’: 


Stations. Minutes. 
Liverpool Street ° . . ° s @ 
Post Office . ° i 2 ° ° > 2 
Chancery Lane. > " ‘ . — 
British Museum . 6 
Tottenham Court Ro: id ay 
Oxford Circus . s ; ‘ . - 10 
Davies Street . : . . ; - 12 
Marble Arch . . . ° ° » Re 
Bayswater Road ° ° ° ° e 16 

ueen’s Road . . . ° » 2 
Notting Hill Gate . . ° . 2 20 
Holland Park . ‘ » - . - 225 
Shepherd’s Bush el pee . 90a 








Trafiic. 


5. No railway line in this country has yet been constructed along a route so 
crowded with passenger traffic as that between the Bank and the Marble Arch, and 

therefore no estimate of the number of passengers likely to be carried by the Central 
et Railway can be formed from the experience of any existing undertaking, 
but it may be stated that in 1867 overthe,origigal set pee ofthe Metropolitan Railway 
from Moorgate Street to Paddington, a length of about 4} miles, the Company 
carried 23,405,282 passengers (vide published accot fe ), being at the rate of about 
5,200,000 per mile. Since that year separate statistics are not available, as the 
traffic returns include extensions, but the development of passen; ger tr affic on the 
Metropolitan Railway since 1867 justifies the anticipation that from seven to eight 
millions of passengers per mile will be carried annually over the Central London 
Railway, which is muc h be low the carrying capacity of the line. 

In New Yi ork, with a po ore ation of 1,785,000, the system Mt urban overhead rail- 
ways carried in the year end od Sue ine 30, 1894, 202,754,532 passengers on four lines 
running almost parallel for a considerable “dis stanc Of these lines, the Third 

,000 passengers on a length of about 8{ 


Avenue carried in that year about 75,00 


miles, or about 8,500,000 miles. 






Working Expenses. 
. From careful estimates made by the Engineers of the Central London Railway 
it appears that the total working expenses of the line with an Electric 2} minute train 
selvice may as a maximum be taken at £152,000 a year, 


Receipts. 


Estimating an average receipt of 2d. per passenger, and the working expenses 
as ples in the preceding paragraph, the anticipated annual traffic, taken at the 
lower figure of 7,000,000 passengers per mile, would yield sufficient net receipts to 
pay 4 per cent. ‘on the Debenture Stock and 5 per cent. on the Share Capital, with 
a margin of over 1 per cent, on the Share Capital for cx encies. 


Motive Power. 
lectricity. The yerience 
S BPR cash my haracter to the Ce 


gained within the last 


8. The motive power will be « 
ntral London 


few years has demonstrated that for line 
electricity is superior to steam power. 


Ventilation and Lighting. 


e complete absence of smoke and of noxious vapours, and the con- 
effective ventilation. The carriages and 


9. There will | 
struction of two separate tunne Is will secure 
stations will be lighted by electricity. 


Contract for Construction. 


into with the Elect ric Traction Company, Limited 





A contract has been entered 


which has a subscribed capital of £300,000) for the acquisition of the necessary land 
and the con oe tion and equipment of the rz ailway with all its appurtenances to the 
satisfaction of the Company's engineers f or the lum; psumof 4 31244,000, payable as 


to £2, 544,000 in cash and % © in debenture st cK bearing 4 per cent. interest. 
The contractors undertake ats risks ar id contingen ies of every kind in connection 
with the construction of the railway and works, which are 4 handed over to the 
Company c mpl e and in working order ready to be opened for — traffic by the 
31st of December, 1898. It is provided that under certain contingencies the con- 
struction of the line from the Bank to hiverpool Strect and of the Stati mat Davies 
Street may be excluded from the contract, in which event the coutract price w ll be 
proportion: ately reduced. Paymen its will be made to the contractors on the certific ates 


ot the Company’ s engineers, with the exception of the first payment £115,026 
representing the parliamentary deposits now invested in Consols. 
General. 
rt. A policy of extension is not contemplated by t > Di irectors of this undert aking. 


It is believed that the Central London Railway will yi e!d the best results to its share 


holders by being worked simply as a local line in such a manner as to secure “ ty, 
rapid transit, comfort, and economy to the travelling public. 
Applications. 


Applications for shares must be made to the Pankers of the Company 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, E.C., on the 
enclosed form and accompanied by a deposit of Ten Shillings per share. Should no 
allotment be made the deposit will be returned in full, and if a less number of shares 
than are applied for be allotted, the balance of deposit will be applied towards 
payment of the amount due on allotment and any surplus will be re — 

Forms of Prospectus and Application may be obtai from Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co, 67 Lombard Street, F.C. 


Calls in Arrear. 


13. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will b 
arrear, and failure in the payment of calls will render the 
forfeiture of his shares, pursuant to the provisions of the C ompanies 
1845. 


chargeable on calls in 
shareholder liable to a 
Clauses Act, 


Copies of Documents. 


14. Copies of the Acts of Parliament, and of the Contract for Construction, can be 


seen at the office of Messrs. BrrcHam & Co., Old Broad Street, E.C. 


LonpDown, 21st June, 1895 
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REVIEWS 


A LITERARY GENERAL 


The Life of General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. London: 
Blackwood. 


Sir Edward Hamley was a very interesting man, and in these 
days, when, as a distinguished judge once told us, we write long 
biographies of Nobody and celebrate centenaries of nothing, 
his life would well bear telling. For besides being one of the 
greatest of modern professors of the art of war, and a writer of 
exceptional skill and brilliancy, he had taken a leading part in 
some events of great public importance. No critic, therefore, 
could reasonably complain of his life being written, for his 
varied career afforded ample materials for such a work. Never- 
theless, we cannot but think that, if a certain despatch relating 
to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir had contained a paragraph refer- 
ring, in what Sir Edward Hamley and his friends considered 
adequate terms, to the operations of the Second Division in that 
engagement, this book would never have been written. The 
story of this episode—of the battle itself, of what immediately 
preceded and immediately followed it—occupies a wholly dis- 
proportionate space in the work, and is but little calculated to 
exalt in the public eyes those immediately concerned. The 
petty squabbles and friction, the imputation of motives between 
men engaged in leading a high public enterprise, is painful and 
humiliating, and we wholly fail to see how any one’s reputation 
is raised in the slightest degree by the publication of numerous 
entries from Hamley’s private diaries, made in moments of 
irritation and sometimes of ill-health. Still, those who have 
the nearest interest in the reputation of General Hamley have 
thought otherwise, and the result is now before the public. 

Our own impression for the past thirteen years has been 
that General Hamley was treated with great injustice in 
regard to the Egyptian campaign, and particularly as to the 
part taken by his Division at Tel-el-Kebir. This was merely 
the vague impression that one derives from a hasty perusal 
of newspaper discussions and from the current of conversation. 
A careful study of Mr. Shand’s volumes materially modifies 
this impression. It is clear that Hamley was a difficult 
colleague to work with; perhaps we should rather say, a 
difficult subordinate. We find him recording again and again 
in his private diary that he ‘remonstrated’ against this or that 
proposition of Sir Garnet Wolseley—first remonstrating with the 
Chief of the Staff, SirJohn Adye, then carrying his remonstrances 
to the Commander-in-Chief. The reader is obliged frequently 
to remind himself that Hamley was not the Commancder-in-Chief 
in Egypt. The friction seems to have commenced the moment 
he landed at Alexandria, because Wolseley did not make him 
fully acquainted with his plans. Even on the story told by 
Hamley’s advocate we can find nothing to complain of in Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s treatment of the Second Division, save 
perhaps in one respect. Hamley was selected by Wolseley for 
a command, and in Hamley’s various complaints ef his chief’s 
manner towards him we can see nothing more than the grumb- 
ling of a man who had goaded himself into an irritable and 
suspicious frame of mind. ‘The private letters between the two 
seem to have been amicable enough, and certainly Sir Garnet’s 
note when Hamley was coming home was as handsome 
in expression as such a note could be. Where, we think, 
Hamley’s friends have reason to complain is that in the final 
despatch written after the Commander-in-Chief had returned 
home, and when he knew exactly how much the victory was 
due to the Second Division, he ought to have said so frankly. 
But, probably by this time he had grown irritated also by 
Hamley’s somewhat querulous and persistent demands for 
recognition. Mr. Shand’s complaint as to the ‘ suppression’ of 
Hamley’s despatch describing the part played by his Division 
in the operation, appear to us unfounded. It seems now to be 
established (as the Duke of Cambridge suggested the moment 
the matter was mentioned to him) that the reports of divisional 
generals never are published, and that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
therefore acted in accordance with the regular practice. 

It is a pleasure to turn away from this wretched squabble to 
the rest of Hamley’s story. Hewas a man of sunny character, 
who possessed the blessed capacity of warming both hands 
at the fire of life. Society, literature, travel, sport he enjoyed, 
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his profession he loved. His fondness for animals, which 
appears in several of his books, was almost a passion. Here, 
for example, is an extract from his diary of the delimitation 
expedition to Armenia. ‘ After breakfast we started for Erzeroum. 
At the foot of the hills was an ownerless donkey, turned out 
apparently to die, in a generally miserable plight, and witha 
large wound on his shoulders, in which were great numbers of 
flies, literally eating him up alive. Not seeing what could be 
done for his relief, I rode on; but after going two miles it 
occurred to me how I might have helped him, and made me so 
uneasy that I rode back and found him in the same place. 
Taking the long muslin pugaree off my helmet I soaked it in 
the stream, drove away the flies, picked others out of the deep 
wound, and then tied the muslin across the wound, with a knot 
behind his forelegs. Knowing that somebody would speedily 
rob him of the pugaree if it seemed of any value I cut off the 
fringe ends. I got to Erzeroum by mid-day.’ This one little 
episode speaks volumes. 

Probably the truth about Hamley may be best summed up 
in the refrain of a once popular song—‘ He was all right when 
you knew him, but you had to know him first’ Mr. Shand’s 
work has evidently been a labour of love, and making allow- 
ances for a somewhat excessive admiration for his subject and 
for the undue space devoted to a certain place of the Egyptian 
campaign, he has produced a book that will be widely read and 
enjoyed. 


OUR VERY GOOD FRIEND 


The Ameer Abdur Rahman. (‘Public Men of To-day Series.’) 
By STEPHEN WHEELER, F.R.G.S. Edited by S. H. JEYEs. 
London : Bliss. 


The series entitled ‘Public Men of To-day’ has made an 
excellent start with Mr. Wheeler's biography of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and the volume appears, besides, most oppor- 
tunely, with the Shahzada Nasrulla still with us. Mr. Wheeler 
displays considerable skill in marshalling the chief incidents of 
the turmoil following on the death of Dost Mohammed, in 
which Abdur Rahman’s youth was passed. Remarkably 
enough, though himself a ruler of great mental ability, he was 
the son of an incapable sot. When Afzul Khan was the 
nominal Ameer of Kabul, he never appeared after four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and he was completely in the hands of his 
tnpopular brother Azim. Indeed, it seems probable that the 
two would not have made head against Shere A'i nearly so 
long as they did, had it not been for the genera!ship of young 
Abdur Rahman. In his fragmentary autobiograohy the Ameer 
makes no mention of his mishaps, and claims the whole credit 
of victories in which he only commanded a detachment. He 
did, nevertheless, inflict one or two notable drubbings upon 
Shere Ali, especially that of the Panjsir Pass. After the death 
of his father, and the collapse of Azim’s resistance, Abdur 
Rahman, had nothing for it but to fly before the man whom he 
had formerly defeated. During his exile at Samarcand, he 
was not above receiving a pension from Russia, but his story 
that he posed as an imbecile, in order that he might he left to 
his own devices, seems very difficult of belief. General Kauf- 
mann refrained from giving the Prince active assistance, but he 
had probably taken Abdur Rahman’s measure correctly, and 
was more pleased than otherwise at the goings and comings of 
his emissaries over the frontier. 

3ut for the massacre of the Cavagnari Mission, and the 
general futility of Yakoub Khan, Abdur Rahman might still be 
watching and waiting at Samarcand. His proceedings, when 
the ex-Ameer was deported to India, show an extraordinary 
mixture of promptitude and calculation. He speedily made 
himself master of Balkh, but having secured foothold in 
Afghanistan, he was in no hurry. Further, he accepted the 
recognition of the Indian Government as ruler of Kabul, and 
was content to wait for Kandahar. Mr. Wheeler traces the 
various steps whereby Sir Lepel Griffin’s purposely vague 
agreement was converted into a durable alliance, and he gives 
cogent reasons for the distrust of the Ameer which Viceroys 
have entertained from time to time. His ambitions have un- 
doubtedly outrun his discretion on occasions: for instance 
when he annexed Shignan and Rooshan,and encroached on Belu- 
chistan, Even in the Penjdeh business he displayed a certain 
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amount of double-dealing. In the end, however, he has always 
proved amenable to advice, more especially when it has taken 
the form of command. Besides, in his isolated position he is 
naturally a prey to suspicion ; and Mr. Wheeler relates a curious 
incident about a map, dividing Afghanistan between England 
and Russia, which fell into his hands, and which he promptly 
forwarded to Calcutta for explanation. We agree with his 
biographer, that Abdur Rahman’s fears of the Roberts Mission 
were genuine, and that the choice of that dreaded warrior was 
a mistake, which Sir Mortimer Durand succeeded, however, in 
rectifying. The Ameer’s domestic government has been quite as 
thoroughgoing as his foreign policy, but with considerably 
greater cause. ‘There is a Thing, he once remarked, ‘that 
goes about the streets of Kabul by night. Should evil-doers 
come in the way of this Thing they fare badly. Often they 
are found dead in the morning.’ This is the only kind of 
argument that the congeries of races which we call Afghanistan 
can comprehend. He has removed all rivals, even, according 
to Mr. Wheeler, provoking Ishak Khan to rebel, that he might 
have the satisfaction of crushing that semi-independent relative. 
The risings of the tribesmen have been frequent, but by his 
peculiar methods he has converted them into submissive and 
taxable subjects. Sometimes he surrounds and starves out 
insurgent Hazaras, or he drives mutinous Usbegs across the 
Oxus. He isa tremendous bureaucrat, and flogs the citizens 
of Kabul with serene impartiality for gambling, kissing their 
neighbours’ wives, or forgetting to say their prayers. At the 
same time he pays attention to the material improvement of 
the country; and, though chiefly interested in turning out 
arms, he has gone so far as to establish a soap-factory. 
Afghans are Afghans, and they cannot be kept in order by 
mothers’ meetings. ‘He is a hard and cruel ruler,’ said Sir 
West Ridgeway, ‘but he rules a hard and cruel people.’ And 
he has kept faith with the Power that placed him on the throne 
of Kabul. 


A NEW CLASSIC 


A History of Spain from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULicK RALPH BURKE. 
London : Longmans. 


Time alone can decide upon the claims of Mr. Burke’s 4 
History of Spain to be considered the history of Spain; and 
we hesitate whether to pronounce it a new classic or to content 
ourselves with praising it as a collection of polished essays— 
historical cameos—admirably welded together and never long 
enough to weary. The chief drawback to undiluted admiration 
is the undisguised imitation of Macaulay's style. It is a 
chastened Macaulay, if you will, simple and vigorous and pic- 
turesque asa rule, but at times over-coloured, florid and bom- 
bastic. Here are a few specimens ‘of both kinds, taken at 
random. ‘It was not magnificent ; but it was war.... And 
thus, after fourteen years’ defiance of Republican Rome, the 
town on the Douro was destroyed. But they died not in vain, 
those old Castilians who defended it. For if their city has 
perished so that no sbred of its ruins can be found by the 
antiquary, their story lives in the hearts of their countrymen, 
one of the richest and most enduring of the treasures ot their 
country.’ . .. ‘ Kings without power, nobles without influence, 
a clergy already corrupt, a people not yet free—it was a pocr 
result of three hundred years of dominion.’ . . . ‘If in his royal 
and autocratic career are found alternate exhibitions of ferocity 
and of clemency, the noble assuredly predominates over the 
base. If heads are treacherously cut off, lives are chivalrously 
spared. If Moslems are massacred, Christians are protected 
by the impulsive Amir. The arts of peace were his chief 
delight, the magnificence of Cordova his ruling passion. The 
foundation of the great Mosque, which he did not live to see 
completed, the building of the Palace of Rissafah, the gardens 
that he laid out, and the aqueducts that he constructed; the 
luxury and the liberality of his court, the wit and refinement of 
his courtiers, of all these things we may read—and read with 
pleasure and advantage, in the glowing annals of the Moslem 
in Spain.’ ... ‘The modern Catalans, the most industrious 
and the most turbulent, the richest and the most restless of all 
the inhabitants of Spain.’... ‘His rise is a romance; his 
power a marvel; his justice a proverb.’ ... ‘The cross and 
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the sword moved side by side. The tongue and the lance 
should each be in the service of the Faith. If Dominic was 
merciless, he was sincere; if he was bigoted, he was enthusiastic; 
if his methods were odious, his aims were noble ; if his religion 
was inhuman, he was yet a true man. Ofsuch are the rulers of 
the world’... ‘If His Royal Highness, the present Heir 
Apparent to the Crown of England, were a senior wrangler, 
and a double first class at our English Universities ; if he were 
called upon to fill the post of Astronomer Royal of England, 
in default of any other man in the kingdom worthy even to be 
compared with him in that department of science, if he had 
written a more brilliant history than Macaulay, and a finer 
poem than Tennyson, if he were fit to teach Wagner music, and 
Cayley mathematics, and if in the intervals of his studies he 
had found time to codify the entire laws of England into a 
digest, which might endure for six hundred years to come, then 
and only then, would the practical pre-eminence of his intel- 
lectual attainments in modern England, represent the practical 
pre-eminence of the sadiduria of Alfonso X. in mediaeval 
Spain.’ 

This language has all the charm, and not all the faults, of 
Macaulay, and the reference, in the last excerpt, to Macaulay as 
an ideal historian betrays the peculiar direction of Mr. Burke’s 
aspirations. Unfortunately, this betrayal casts doubts upon the 
veracity of the work asa whole, and leads us to emphasise, 
perhaps unduly, our suspicion that he sometimes discards the 
impartiality of a judge for the prejudice of an advocate. Among 
other instances of this may be cited his intemperate abuse of 
Peter the Cruel, whose shortcomings cannot, after all, have 
been glaring, since he was honoured by the friendship and 
support of Edward the Black Prince. On the whole, however, 
we find little to quarrel with in his prejudices. He has a healthy 
admiration for manliness, even at the expense of virtue; the 
spirit of the troubadours is congenial to him ; and he entirely 
appreciates the chivalry and magnificence of Islam. The man- 
liness of Dominic, as we have seen, is held to cover a multitude 
of ‘odious’ methods ; James the Conqueror is described as 
crafty, cruel, and ‘ licentious beyond the common licentiousness- 
of the times, but above all things a man,’ as ‘a king of a 
thoroughly masculine type.’ And all through, manliness is held 
up as second only to honour—the unmanly are condemned, in 
spite of all success and sanctity. Mr. Burke paints in glowing 
colours the glories of the Moorish conquest; the justice, and 
even indulgence, shown to the conquered Christians, not ex- 
cepting the free exercise of their religion ; the enlightened ad- 
ministration of the Amirs, whose ‘rule was one of peace, of 
prosperity, and of justice.’ 

Indeed, the interest of the book centres in the narrative 
of the Moslem invasion and its omnipresent influence upon the 
history and development of Spain. As he points out, it is an 
inexplicable romance that the ignorant children of the desert— 
‘inspired camel-drivers,’ he calls them—should have attained 
in a hundred years to a civilisation which Christianity has 
scarcely surpassed in a thousand years of progress. The 
story of Islam in Spain has rarely been so clearly, never so 
brilliantly, set down. We are shown the little army of Berbers 
and Arabs, under General Taric, whose name has been immor- 
talised in that of the Gebel Taric, where he landed in the ever- 
memorable year 711. We assist at the routing, by this 
comparative handiul, of an army of sixty thousand men, headed 
by the Sovereign in person, and assisted by every advantage of 
position and supply ; and we watch, in breathless amazement, 
the irresistible overrunning of the whole peninsula. The con- 
quest is described as a magnificent accident, and its whole his- 
tory affords the most romantic reading. The picture of the 
Khalifate of Cordova, its splendour, its learning, and its chivalry, 
at the time when Christian Europe was plunged in the pro- 
foundest ignorance and superstition, is one to place before the 
anti- Moslem ranters of St. James’s Hall with advantage. A reli- 
gious system which was able to accomplish such wonders, so far 
in advance of its age and with such scanty materials, cannot 
be hurriedly condemned as inherently incapable of administra- 
tion and construction. Even under the bigoted dispensation 
of the terrible Almoravides, the Puritan soldiers of Islam, which 
followed the luxury and learning of the first Moslem establish- 
ments in Spain, there was justice, if not generosity, and 
an efficient government, which presented a contrast to the 
anarchy and incapacity of contemporary Christian govern- 
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ments. Long after learning had languished among the 
Moslems, neither learning nor even civilisation had been 
born among the Christian dispensations of Spain. Indeed an 
appreciable part of our modern civilisation and learning is 
directly traceable to the Moslem University of Cordova, that 
beacon-light of the dark ages. To its teachers we owe, if not 
the numerals now in daily use among us, at least algebra and 
spherical trigonometry. Their treatises on surgery betray a 
surprising development, and are even capable of affording in- 
struction to the most ambitious surgeons of to-day. While 
Europe was burning any one rash enough to deny the flatness of 
the earth, the Moslems of Cordova were teaching geography 
hy globes ; grammars and lexicons, even encyclopedias, were 
profusely called into being ; learning, and even erudition, be- 
came not merely the pastime of the few but the prerogative of 
the many. One hesitates to contemplate to what pitch this 
marvellous and precocious civilisation might not have been 
carried had it not been arrested by the incidence of a stagnant 
Christendom. 

Next in interest to the Moslem Conquest, which must ever 
be the cynosure of Spanish history, comes the coping-stone of 
Christian Spain, the magnificent reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. It is a subject on which Mr. Burke has and can have 
little that is new to say, but the freshness of his point of view, 
the richness of his language and the breadth of his light but 
learned treatment carry the reader away and impart to the well- 
worn tale all the fascination of novelty. His book would appeal 
but slightly to one seeking an introduction to Spanish history. 
But, given an acquaintance with the dry bones of history, we 
find in Mr. Burke’s narrative not merely flesh and blood, but the 
richest clothing to render history and characters presentable 
and even attractive. The breathless character-sketch of 
Isabella as an individualand a Queen would deserve quotation 
did space permit. It brings vividly before us the tirelessness of 
her energy in every walk of life, as justiciary, as theologian, as 
moralist, as warrior and as horsewoman, and we realise the 
majesty of her presence even better than if she were limned 
before us by a Whistler or Velasquez. Her strength never 
forsook her to the last, and we find her in 1504, to use a par- 
donable exaggeration of a panegyrist, governing the whole 
world from her death-bed. And that with all the old intrepidity 
and zest and genius which characterised the whole of her career. 
Mr. Burke is inclined to glorify Isabella at the expense of her 
husband, though for him, too—‘the last Spanish Sovereign of 
Spain ’—he has a kindness more than sneaking. Ferdinand’s 
best acts he attributes—as a gallant man should do—to the 
influence of his wife ; and, indeed, there can be little doubt 
that in their case the grey mare was the better horse. But 
there is unfairness—we had almost said Macaulayism—in 
jumping to the conclusion that every blameworthy act of 
Ferdinand after his wife’s death was due solely to the lack of 
her restraint. Ferdinand, indeed, would have been among the 
first to protest against this theory, for he had at least the 
courage of his own shortcomings. Mr. Burke’s view of these 
conjugal relations, however, is by no means borne out by his 
authorities, and we are not altogether convinced by his argu- 
ments that he is right and they were wrong. And as to her 
character, though he carries us away by his eloquence into 
an acceptance of his point of view, we confess to uneasy wonder 
how so painstaking and conscientious a historian as Prescott, 
not to mention many other distinguished men who have sided 
with him, could have been entirely mistaken in their estimate. 
For it is impossible to reconcile their devoted house-wife and 
tender-hearted Princess with Mr. Burke’s Queen among auto- 
crats, the superior of Semiramis, Zenobia, and Catherine of 
Russia, the peer even of the peerless Maria Theresa. 

For the rest, the book is mainly a collection of brief, brilliant 
essays, the only irritating feature of which is a certain discon- 
tinuity, which could in all probability not be avoided. The same 
necessity of continually recommencing the narration of syn- 
chronous events in neighbouring small states, which militates 
against the complete enjoyment of Grote or Sismondi, is only 
prevented from deterring or perplexing the readers of Mr. 
Burke by the extreme fascination of his whole work. And even 
so there is the same sense of disappointment, on reaching, say, 
the end of an absorbing chapter on events in Aragon, in having 
to hark back a generation or two and start afresh upon a no 
less interesting, but still entirely distinct relation of affairs in 
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Castile. Another trifling annoyance is ascribable to the per- 
sistency of nicknaming, which was scarcely to be borne in the 
majesty of its medieval Spanish and which becomes utterly 
intolerable in the anglicised form: John the Sportsman or John 
the Indolent, Henry the Impotent, Alfonso the Chaste, and a 
hundred others are unpardonable barbarisms. And, for one 
last criticism, it must be said that the book does not summarise 
enough. Where summaries of events and characters are given, 
they are excellent as far as they go, and apart from the direc- 
tion in which they go; but the book is abnormally long and, if 
it had not been quite so brilliant, superficial critics might have 
been disposed to dismiss it as so much raw material. 


BERKELEY MANORS 


Some Ancient English Homes. By ELIZABETH HODGES, 
Unwin. 


In what we call the Middle Ages the influence of the Berkeleys 
in Gloucestershire and indeed generally in the West of England 
was paramount. Sir John Maclean edited in 1883 the curious 
manuscript history of the family which was written early in the 
seventeenth century by John Smyth, of Nibley, who seems to 
have been a tenant and the principal land-steward. This book 
is Miss Hodges’s mainstay. In one important particular, as we 
shall see, she departs from its guidance, but, on the whole, we 
must acknowledge that she has made the best possible use of 
the materials at her disposal. Her book is full of interest, and 
to those who live in the parts of Warwickshire and Gloucester- 
shire of which she treats it will prove indispensable. True, she 
omits Berkeley itself, but Wotton and Bradley were both manors 
of the Berkeley family as well as Beverston Castle, Rodway, 
Yate Court, and, in short, a majority of the ancient homes of 
which Miss Hodges traces the history. 

We have hinted at a fault in an otherwise pleasant and 
accurate book. Miss Hodges is very vague and by no means 
consistent in her use of proper names. Harding, the founder 
of the Berkeley family was not ‘ Prepositor or Prefect’ of 
Bristol. Harding’s father was not ‘Alnod or Ednothus,’ but 
Ealnoth, the Staller. .The third Lord Berkeley cannot properly 
be referred to as Lord Thomas, nor his wife as Lady Jane, nor 
his son as Lord Maurice. Jane, the wife of ‘ Lord Henry’ was 
the daughter of Sir Michael Stanhope ; why then should she 
be constantly cailed ‘Lady Jane?’ On p. 28, we read of 
Higedon’s Polichronicon. This is nota very serious blunder, 
but it betrays the same carelessness which we observe all 
through. Ona p. 37 a‘ widowed marchioness’is sprung upon 
the reader, but who she was and where she obtained her exalted 
tile we are not told. 

The early history of the Fitzharding family is not very 
creditable. In the fifteenth and sixteenth century a legend was 
set up and was thoroughly believed by several succeeding 
generations. Similar legends were set up for other families. 
The Fortescues, a respectable city race, rising to the Bench, had 
a pedigree made for them which may be seen in Burke unto this 
day. Another city family, that of Seymer, had a similar legend 
made for them and, by a characteristic piece of ingratitude, the 
name of Thomas Seymer, who founded the fortunes of the whole 
house, is omitted from the same trustworthy record. Smyth, 
of Nibley, spent much time and useless research, in trying to 
find Squantiber I.,Prince of Vandals, of Sclavony and Pomerand. 
But if he had known, as we do, that the royal origin of the 
Berkeleys was a fourteenth or fifteenth century invention he 
might have saved himself some trouble. Robert Fitz Harding, 
a lawyer, in the lower rank of the profession, as we should 
say, was the second sOn of Harding, whose descent from 
Ealnoth, Staller, that is marshal, and chief minister of Edward 
the Confessor, is surely enough. Robert was known to 
William of Malmesbury, who gives him a bad character. ‘He 
was more accustomed to kindle strife by his malignant tongue 
than to wield arms in the field of battle.’ It was asserted that 
he was mayor of Bristol but mayors had not then been invented. 
He certainly had great influence in that ancient city and took 
every possible advantage of those who fell out, so that after 
some years of activity in this sphere he began to long for other 
worlds to conquer. Not far from Bristol there lived a lord of 
ancient lineage called Berkeley. He was lord of Dursley, 
where he resided, while Fitzharding had his country house at 
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Berkeley. Roger of Dursley played into his hands in every 
possible way. He began by quarrelling with him. Then he 
mortgaged his manors to the Bristol Jews. At every step in the 
game Robert ‘ went one better, and finally when the wretched 
Lord of Dursley and Robert Fitzharding had to choose a side in 
the wars of Matilda and Stephen, Roger, we had almost said 
‘naturally,” took the losing side while his rival took that 
which proved victorious. He obtained a handsome slice of the 
Durs'ey estates, took the name of Berkeley and founded a 
family which from that day to this has seldom for the life of 
a single generation kept out of the law courts. Miss Hodges’s 
pleasant pages contain references to quite as many suits as 
fights, and some of them are very amusing to read. The 
illustrations are good and, so far as we can tell, very accurate. 


FICTION 


1. Ju Deacon's Orders, etc. By WALTER BESANT. Chatto. 
Her Celestial Husband. By DANIEL WOODROFFE. Unwin. 
. A Sapphire Ring. By CHARLES GRANVILLE. Murray. 
. Sheila's Mystery. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Macmillan. 
His Egyptian Wife. By HILTON HILL. Digby. 

. The Master. By 1. ZANGWILL, Heinemann. 
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1, The principal story in Sir Walter Besant’s volume of 
reprints certainly touches a rotten spot in our civilisation. The 
sinister effect on boyhood of an external familiarity with things 
ecclesiastical is too little considered. It is to be hoped that 
such a rascal as the Rev. Paul Leighan, with his alternations 
of unblushing roguery and self-abasement, never existed; but 
there is always a danger that the drilling of cathedral choirs to 
mechanical perfection in sacred music, and the habit of per- 
functory repetition of sacred words, will ‘have a deadening 
effect on undeveloped consciences. Choir-boys are rarely models 
of reverence, and though the form of their unusual religiosity 
be different, the combination of church proclivities with flabby 
morality is as bad and as frequent as that of religious pro- 
fession with worldly greed and dishonesty. There is a certain 
crudeness in the almost farcical villainy of our author’s repre- 
sentative ‘deacon’; but with a little more suggestion of moral 
conflict the type would approach reality. The other stories, it 
is almost needless to say, are lively and suggestive : the Higher 
Critic in search of the Equal Woman is one of the funniest. 
Another pleasant bit of extravagance is the tale of ‘One and 
Two, in which the conflicting energies of an ambitious but 
idle young student result in the separation of his intellectual 
and animal entities, the one securing a first class in classics, 
while the other moiety dwindles till it is too stupid to row in 
a boat. Naturally, it is the influence of love that reunites the 
dual natures. In ‘The Solid Gold Company Reef Limited 
and ‘ King David’s Friend’ there is a darker satirical vein. On 
the whole, we find most of the good qualities of the author in 
this readable and wholesome volume. 

2, The merit of Her Celestial Husband lies in the local 
knowledge which enables the writer to give so true a picture of 
the Chinese merchant. This gentleman, Lew Ching by name, 
succeeds in inducing the fanciful and hysterical Mabel Conyers 
to accompany him to Hankow as his wife. He deserves the 
readers sympathy for good intentions, though the repellent 
element of racial difference makes us feel much with Mrs. 
Conyers, when that rather lymphatic Jady is stirred to repug- 
nance on seeing him grasp her daughter’s hands. Even Mabel, 
though mad with pique and anxious to spite the English lover 
whom she has rejected for his coldness, has dire misgivings 
over her strange engagement, and is influenced throughout 
rather by the magnetic power of her bridegroom than by any 
scintilla of affection. The tragic outcome of her experiment 
is led up to through several unhappy chapters dealing with 
Chinese domestic life, and showing the impossibility of a 
Western woman being reconciled to Oriental views ot her 
condition and requirements. A slight relief to the general 
sombreness of the plot is afforded in a glimpse we have of 
another inmate of the bourgeois suburban villa—Mabel’s young 
sister Nellie, the high-school girl, who goes in for ‘exams’ with 
‘her cuffs and finger-nails saturated, smothered in dates and 
geography,’ and who is so much disgusted with Kitty’s curate. 
‘A man who is good, insignificant, plain, wears his trousers 
well up to his ankles, and is moderately well off ; he has, in fact, 
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every vice—nothing could be worse!’ Not even, she thinks, a 
Chinaman with glinting eyes, and an eye for European beauty. 

3. The earlier chapters of A Sapphire Ring are immeasurably 
the better part of it. At the outset the reader’s interest is capti- 
vated, and he looks forward to the dénouement eagerly. 
Gradually, through the wearisome length of Baron Prosper’s 
story, with its wanderings into many lands and purposeless 
bypaths, the interest dies of old age and inanition, and he 
is left wondering, at the end of the book, what it all has been 
about. Certainly it is not about the sapphire ring ; certainly it 
is not about men and women. There isa man in the book— 
one man, Richard Campion. He acts in a way in which it is 
inconceivable that such a man would have acted, but never 
theless he exists. About the other characters there is no 
semblance of life. They are all moved by strings, and even 
their movements are not life-like. The sapphire ring from 
which the story takes its title is the merest incident in the 
matter. Even at the outset we are saddened by a dim dread 
that this is one of those Russian Nihilistic symbols of which 
we are so terribly weary in fiction, but the author’s manner for 
a time deludes us to a better hope. Inthe end our worst fears 
are realised—if we may say ‘ realised’ of an explanation which 
is so vague. The true significance of the sapphire ring is 
known, we are led to infer, only to the ‘Inner Circle’; and 
since we are not admitted within that mystic pale, we are 
condemned to outer ignorance about it all, and about the 
strange methods adopted by its first wearer, the wonderful Zoé, 
for disposing of it. Why did the lady go to an opera-box ? 
why not to the pawnbroker’s? We are left asking many whys 
—especially why this book was written. 

4. It has been granted to Mrs. Molesworth to give to the 
world of children at least one clissic—a work worthy to be 
placed on the roll of fame just below the least of Mrs. Ewing’s, 
and far above the best of any other worker in the same field. 
Nor does she at any time fall much below the high level of 
her second-rate work. Sei/a’s Mystery is not first-rate, but it 
is worthy of high praise, and will be warmly welcomed by any 
girl among whose birthday gifts it shall come to lie. The 
mystery in its main branch is a very transparent one, and the 
ramifications of the central secret are not interesting enough 
to excite much speculation. Mrs. Molesworth can always be 
trusted to write what girls love to read: her ideals are clean 
and healthy; her moral teaching sound; her descriptions 
convincing, and her dialogue bright and natural. If one 
must lay a fault to her charge, it is perhaps that Plutus has 
too high a place in her Pantheon. And that, alas! is not Mrs. 
Molesworth’s fault alone, but the fault of our age. 

5. The discriminating reader introduced in the very first 
chapter to a young lady with fawnlike eyes and a lace collar 
which was low and rolling and a poet with long oily hair who 
also rejoices in a low rolling coilar naturally jumps to the con- 
clusion that he is either the hero or the villain. In fact we 
still feel sure that the original intention was that he should 
reappear at the end of the book with murderous design, but to 
our disappointment he vanishes for good and all in the eighth 
chapter. The young lady, who has a Grecian nose which she 
delights to hold in profile, is a Miss Elsie Lisle who lives with 
her uncle, Sir Richard Brattle, Q.C., and his wife, her reputed 
aunt. Of course Lady Brattle turns out really to be her 
mother. How Sir Richard and Lady Brattle by devious paths 
and unknown to one another find their way into the harem 
of Zaras Pasha, Elsie’s father, how he claims his divorced 
wife, and how she eventually escapes by the help cf a perfectly 
wonderful American lady correspondent called Nelly Shy, we 
leave the reader to discover. Ais Egyptian W7fe is irredeem- 
ably vulgar, but it is bright enough and a bold bad man who 
once began it would probably read it to the end, and possibly 
be disappointed at finding nothing very wicked actually accom- 
plished. If Hilton Hill can free herself of the idea that to be 
vulgar is to be clever and that to introduce all her male charac- 
ters but one as lustful and sensuous is to be an advanced writer 
she may yet produce something really worth reading. 

6. It is from Nova Scotia, that ‘country of good air and 
great spaces,’ a land begirt by sea and forest, and occupied 
by a homely race, that Mr. Zangwill in Zhe Master draws 
the raw material of his study of an artist, whose life and ad- 
ventures, leading him far from the primitive and narrow 
influences of his youth, take him through strange paths to the 
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reconciliation of art and duty, and leave him storm-beaten 
but resigned, to prosecute the interpretation of life and its 
sombre reality. Disappointed in his early dreams of ambi- 
tion, and thrown back defeated to his native shores, Matthew 
Strang half resolves to abandon his vocation and pass through 
life in the peaceful round of rustic toils, in the footsteps of 
his Acadian kindred. But again equipped by a hasty marriage 
with a country heiress to resume the struggle of artistic life in 
London, he at last tastes success at the sacrifice of his old 
ideals. ‘He felt himself hardening steadily into a mere unit 
of the club world of tired and successful men.’ His faithful 
but quite ignorant Rosina is incapable of sharing his aspira- 
tions. They have drifted apart, and he is practically alone in 
the world when passionate love for a charming and impres- 
sionable lady gives him a fresh stimulus to bring out the best 
that isin him. The pair are on the point of contracting the 
sort of union in which the woman gives all for an equivalent 
in doubtful vows of constancy, when upon the scene in Paris 
there appears a certain mild-eyed Puritan maiden from the 
distant home, who has been faithful to the memory of the 
lover who has forgotten her existence. Ruth’s influence sends 
Matthew Strang back to the dull yoke of matrimony, which is 
thenceforth tempered to him by the consciousness of duty 
done. ‘He had absorbed life sufficiently ; he had toiled and 
hungered ; he had sinned and suffered ; he had known the 
lust of life and the pride of the eye; he had known love—the 
love of the senses; he had known the heartache of baffled 
ambition and the dust and ashes of achievement. What he 
had wanted he had not got; by the time he had got it he 
had not wanted it ; whatever he had set out to do he had not 
done, and whatever he had done he had not foreseen. And 
out of all this travail of his soul was born his art—strong, 
austere, simple.’ Though Matthew has at times misgivings as 
to what master he is following, he accepts the stern lesson that 
not happiness but discipline is the attainable goal of mortal 
men. It will be seen that the lesson of the book is sombre ; 
but the variety of scene, the perpetual march of events, the 
descriptive accuracy, whether it be the festive folk of Nova 
Scotia or the lively and garrulous students at ‘ Grainger’s,’ 
whose surroundings are made known to us; the subtle charac- 
terisation, whether of the strange Puritan mother, who has a 
tinge of ferocity even in her parental love ; of Hubert Strong, 
the dilettante, who covers a good deal of manhood with a 
fashionable cloak of cynicism ; or of the gracious Eleanor ; or 
of the piquant but womanly Olive; and the natural sparkle of 
the dialogues throughout prevent the undue prominence of the 
underlying philosophy. This is a noteworthy book, and as a 
venture in a new field is peculiarly interesting. Artists at 
any rate will recognise it as involving both knowledge and 
originality. 


HANDS ALL ROUND 


Papers and Addresses on Imperial Federation and Colonisation 
(from 1880 to 1894). By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
Arranged and Edited by ARTHUR H. LORING and R. J. 
BEADON, M.A. London; Longmans. 


The appearance of these exce'lent ‘ papers and addresses’ on 
matters of Imperia! concern is happily timed. As all the world, 
knows, their author will at no distant date be leaving our shores, 
in the famous Susdcam, to take up his dignified and importan 
post as Governor of Victoria. In these days, as has been 
shown in the case of Lord Kintore and Lord Hopetoun (to name 
two of Her Majesty's most successful representatives in recent 
times), much may be done by an able and popular Governor to 
forge fresh links in the golden chain that binds together the 
mother country and her colonial children. Lord Brassey is 
well known in all parts of the Empire as a clear-sighted and 
cool-headed supporter of the cause of national unity; and it 
can hardly be doubted that when he reaches the Antipodes his 
influence, so far as his constitutional position at Melbourne 
permits, will be exerted in favour of federation, both Australian 
and Imperial, on the lines indicated in this interesting volume. 

We heartily congratulate Messrs. Loring and Beadon on the 
way in which they have accomplished their by no means easy 
ask as editors. The former was, for nearly the whole of its 
existence, the indefatigable secretary of the late Imperial 
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Federation League, while the latter was for some years respon- 
sible for the monthly appearances of its official organ. How 
well they both performed their duties is in the memory of all who 
were acquainted with the working of the League, of which it is 
not too much to say that within a single decade it succeeded in 
completely revolutionising public opinion upon a subject of 
capital importance to the nation. Along with Lord Brassey’s 
numerous contributions, spoken or written, towards the discus- 
sion of this great question, ‘which’ (as Lord Salisbury truly 
said) ‘is nothing more nor less than the future of the British 
Empire,’ they have managed to give a succinct account of 
all the more striking incidents in the League’s short life-history ; 
and anyone who reads this book attentively will have no excuse 
for confessing himself in the dark as to the meaning of the move- 
ment which the late Mr. Forster initiated, and which so many 
other distinguished statesmen have done their best to advance. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the League’s 
rapid progress and remarkable achievements since its founda- 
tion in 1884, and explaining the reasons which led to its 
honourable, though much regretted dissolution in 1893, the 
editors print 7” extenso the address delivered by Lord Brassey 
in January 1880 before the Bradford Chamber of Commerce on 
‘Our Colonial Empire.’ ‘Two points,’ they say, ‘ are especially 
worthy of note in any general observations upon this paper. 
The one is the evidence afforded by it of the complete grasp of 
its whole question which Lord Brassey had acquired at the 
time it was written—four full years, be it remembered, before 
the Imperial Federation League was founded. . .. The other 
striking point about it is... that, as the founders of the 
League in 1884, so Lord Brassey in 1880 already grounded the 
case for Imperial Federation on the necessi:ies of Imperial 
Defence, and recognised as an axiomatic truth the principle 
that what isthe common interest of all should be the common 
concern ofall.’ It is also material to observe that the truth of 
Lord Brassey’s remarks as to the value of colonial trade to 
the mother-country has been admitted not only by the Bradford 
manufacturers, but by the Chambers of Commerce at nearly all 
the large business centres in the three kingdoms: and that upon 
this admission of the commercia! importance to us of Greater 
Britain has been gradually engrafted another doctrine—‘ that 
above all questions of Free Trade or Fair Trade stands that of 
Safe Trade, and that consequently the Unification of the 
Empire for purposes of common defence is the one primary and 
essential object to be aimed at.’ 

Shortly atter the foundation of the League, which occurred 
while Lord Brassey was absent on his travels, he began to take 
an active part in its proceedings, and became one of its 
honorary treasurers, a post which he held until he was elected 
to the vice-presidency. In 1886, the year of the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition (itself no mean factor in the growth of 
the Imperial idea) his lordship was chosen to introduce to 
Lord Salisbury the very representative deputation which urged 
upon the Government the advisability of summoning a Con- 
ference of Colonial statesmen for the discussion of subjects 
of general interest to the Empire. How the League’s hopes 
were realised in the Jubilee year, 1887, is now a matter of 
almost ancient history. At the time the Conference was he'd, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Knutsford (then Sir Henry 
Holland), Lord Brassey was cruising in Australian waters and 
we have here a speech made by him at a dinney given in his 
honour at Melbourne. Speaking to those over whose destinies 
he will soon be presiding, he reiterates his former statements 
at Bradford upon the advantages of unity and co-operation, and 
declares openly his belief that the patriotism of the Colonies 
will reveal itself in pecuniary sacrifices, if need be, for the 
common weal : ‘ With their growth in population, in wealth, and 
in resources, we anticipate that we shall see more and more 
displayed a manly and independent resolve on the part of the 
Colonies, not only to make provision for their own defence, but 
to share in the responsibility of the defence of the united 
Empire. With your increased participation in the burdens, you 
must necessarily receive an increased share in determiaing the 
policy of the Empire.’ These are sound doctrines, which it is 
to be hoped his hearers have laid to heart, and when the time 
comes will be prepared to carry to their logical conclusion. In 
the opinion of not a few, the time for them to be acted upon has 
arrived already. 

We cannot, in this limited space, follow Lord Brassey to 
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London, Cambridge and Glasgow, where, during the succeeding 
year, he delivered three admirable addresses to the London 
Chamber of Commerce, the University Branch of the Imperial 
Federation League, and the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Branch of the same body, respectively. On the last occasion a 
personal reference occurs which is worth quoting at the present 
time, when the modest desire it avows is about to be more than 
realised : ‘As an old yachtsman and a man of many voyages I 
will express the hope that I may sometimes be able to carry to 
the Colonies the assurance of the regard in which they are held 
at home, and bring back some message of reciprocal affection. 
If this, the most cherished aim of my life, be in any degree 
fulfilled, 1 believe that I shall be doing the best service to my 
country which it is in my power to render.’ 

In 1889-91 we find Lord Brassey speaking at Keighley, 
Chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Brighton, besides writing in the 
Nineteenth Century on ‘Imperial Federation as recently 
debated,’ and addressing the House of Lords with regard to 
the contributions of the Crown Colonies to Imperial defence, 
everywhere and always bringing his vast stores of information 
as a traveller and naval expert to bear upon the problems of 
National unity, and strenuously preaching the gospel of Federa- 
tion on grounds of utility and necessity as well as of sentiment. 
Besides these varied displays of activity, he again introduced a 
deputation from the League to Lord Salisbury, asking for a 
second Conference of colonial statesmen to be convened, and 
when the Premier met this request by challenging the sup- 
porters of the League to formulate a definite scheme for the 
consideration of such a Conference, we find him appointed as 
chairman of the influential committee charged with this mo- 
mentous task. The report of the committee (which is given in 
appendix iv.), was a most weighty document, and as the editors 
observe, ‘its issue . . . and its adoption by the Council of the 
League represented probably the most important advance made 
in the history of the Imperial Federation movement since the 
establishment of the League in 1884.’ Once more Lord Brassey 
acted as the spokesman of a deputation, this time not to Lord 
Salisbury but to Mr. Gladstone (who was then in office), for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of the Goverament to the 
outcome of his predecessor's suggestion, and enlisting its 
sympathy and support. Mr. Gladstone in his reply, while in 
the main expressing concurrence with Lord Salisbury’s views 
and the proposals of the Committee, could hold out no imme- 
diate prospect of their realisation. Not long afterwards the 
League, which had thus approached the Conservative and 
Liberal leaders in succession and conscientiously discharged 
the duty laid upon it by the former, was, on the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee (of which Lord Brassey was a prominent 
member) appointed ‘to inquire into and report upon the cours 
of action to be adopted in the near future,’ with much reluctance 
formally dissolved. 

That the cause is not moribund, however, has been conclusively 
shown by the renewed energy which is already bearing yood 
fruit in various quarters ; and in the next three or four years 
some striking developments may be confidently expected. In 
Australia Lord Brassey will be a sympathetic spectater of the 
progress of the federal movement in that part of the Queen’s 
dominions, but will look beyond and above the local manifesta- 
tion of the principle to that grander imperial Avriegsverein 
which he has so often and so ably advocated. 


SOME PLAYS 


1. Mariana. By Jost ECHEGARAY. Trans!ated by JAMES 
GRAHAM. London: Unwin. 

2. Two Plays. By MEYRiCK MILTON. London: Henry. 

3. The Divine Surrender. By WILLIAM WALLACE. London: 
Stock. 


1. It is a pity that Mr.Graham did not start his translations 
of Senor Echegaray’s plays with A/ariana, instead of with 
The Son of Don Juan. The latter—to which Mr. Graham 
prefixed a somewhat dithyrambic account of the dramatist, 
and which, like Mariana, is included in Mr. Unwin’s ‘Cameo 
Series ’—proved to be little more than an adaptation of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts. Mariana is a work of considerably more freshness 
and force. It is properly described as an ‘original’ drama, 
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and is in three acts and an epilogue (practically a fourth 
act). Mariana, the heroine, is the daughter of a woman who 
has been tempted from her home by a certain Don Felix 
Alvarado. The girl has seen her mother neglected and ill- 
treated, and has grown up with a cynical hatred of men, 
most of whom she suspects of arrant selfishness. She is 
sought in marriage by one Daniel Montoya, whom she loves 
but coquets with, and by a middle-aged soldier, a certain Don 
Pablo. She is gradually softening towards Daniel, when she 
learns by accident that he is the son of the Alvarado who 
ruined her mother’s life, but who of late years has taken the 
name of Montoya. Thereupon, her love for Daniel yielding for 
a moment to her detestation of his father, she consents to 
marry Pablo, is visited on her bridal night by Daniel, allows 
passion to regain the mastery, and then, fearful of her own 
weakness, calls upon Pablo to decide upon the situation. The 
result, of course, is tragedy—the general shooting her on the 
spot, and then going off to fight to the death with Daniel, 
The comic relief provided is rather tedious ; but if this were 
considerably reduced, and the serious dialogue deprived of 
some of its redundancies, the play would probably meet with 
success upon our boards. Mr. Graham’s English would, of 
course, need to be revised throughout ; but we are glad to be 
able to say that, in this respect, his version of J/ariana is a 
great advance upon his version of Zhe Son of Don Juan. It 
is at times very quaint in its literalness, but as a whole it is 
tolerable, and in tasteful hands could be made the basis of 
a very effective drama. Mariana, Daniel, and Pablo are all 
well drawn : their talk needs pruning, but they are ‘ alive.’ 

2. Mr. Meyrick Milton is a young actor who shows some 
ambition to excel as a dramatist. Not so very long ago he 
brought out at the Strand Theatre a version of the Spanish 
play on which Sir Samuel Tuke founded his Adventure: of 
Five Hours. Inthe volume before us Mr. Milton presents to 
us a ‘lyrical tragedy’ called ‘The Lord of Lara’ and a 
‘masque’ entitled ‘St. George and the Dragon of Propriety.’ 
The former is founded on a passage in Mariana’s History of 
Spain, which inspired two plays by Lope de Vega. ‘The first 
scene of the version here published is practically,’ says Mr. 
Milton, ‘a condensation of the three scenes forming the first 
Act of one of these plays.’ In the remaining scenes, however, 
‘the traditional account, throughout closely adhered to by 
Lope de Vega, has not been followed.’ The action shows us 
how Medurra, the son of the Lord of Lara, revenged the murder 
of his seven half-brothers at the hands of Ruy Velasquez, 
whose wife had thought herself insulted by one of those 
brothers. The story is told with a good deal of rough vigour, 
the verse being dramatic rather than poetical. In ‘St. George 
and the Dragon of Propriety’ we have a species of moral 
extravaganza of a kind of which Tom Taylor produced one or 
two now forgotten examples. Religion, Virtue, Science, Art, 
and Cupid are supposed to be the captives of the Dragon 
(Mrs. Grundy) in a den guarded by Public Opinion. From 
this they are rescued by St. George, and in the end Virtue 
takes the throne from which Propriety has been hurled. Here, 
again, the verse is rough but vigorous, the author displaying 
both earnestness and sense of humour. Both plays, he tells 
us, are intended for the stage, his idea being that the dialogue 
and action should be accompanied by appropriate music ; the 
choruses in the ‘masque’ would of course be sung. We are 
afraid that neither piece is likely under ordinary conditions to 
see the footlights ; but both have a certain measure of literary 
and dramatic merit. 

3. Of The Divine Surrender its author says: ‘ My aim has 
been, in the first place, to dramatise a portion of sacred history 
in such a way as to make it possible on the stage.’ When we 
mention that the fersone include Christ (here called ‘The 
Master’), the Virgin Mary (here called ‘The Mother’), Mary 
Magdalene, Peter, John, and Pontius Pilate, we need hardly 
add that Mr. Wallace’s vision of a public representation of his 
‘mystery play’ will not be realised in our time. Zhe Divine 
Surrender has, however, some chance of surviving as a 
dramatic poem. Of poetry pure and simple it contains little, 
but it has a good deal of rhetorical effectiveness. The verse 
is smooth and evenly balanced. The rhythm is correct; the 
pauses give variety. The whole work is evidently based on a 
thorough knowledge of the literature of the subject. The local 
colour, the historical tone, are well preserved. Much insight 
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into the character not only of individuals but of classes is 
exhibited, and the dialogue is natural and impressive, Alto- 
gether a very creditable effort, but destined solely for the 
library and study table. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL DISCOVERIES 


The Origins of Inventions. By Otis T. Mason, M.A., Ph.D. 
London : Scott. 


Mr. Mason once read a paper upon the Birth of Invention, 
and a very interesting paper we can imagine it to have been 
to judge by the book into which it has grown. He discusses 
such inventions as the wheel, the making of fire, the first reduc- 
tion of metals, the first textile fabric, the beginning of pottery, 
all those root discoveries of which our steam engines, our 
dynamos, our fine porcelain, the multifarious vestitures and pro- 
tections that now cover us from naked Necessity, are but the 
later blossoms. Extremely interesting reading it is, interesting 
not only from the facts he gives, but from the facts left to the 
imagination of the reader. For the scientific mind must be 
cautious, it may gather facts and seem to indicate this and that 
—and there it stops, leaving the irresponsible reader to fill in 
his picture as he may. 

Mr. Mason begins (as man did) with tools and mechanical 
devices. And there indeed we go back to the simian stage. Your 
monkey will catch up objects and even strike blows with them. 
The apes have their casual weapons. Yet the idea of the 
weapon, lump of rock, or branch of tree, was almost certainly 
the primordial idea, the germ, of human civilisation. From 
that one may dream of three divergent lines of discovery— 
though here we go beyond the sanctions of Mr. Mason. In the 
first place the missile, in the next the chipped implement, and 
in the third fire. For from the casual snatching of any object, 
wherewith to deliver a blow, comes the selection of the most 
trenchant, and (for a rough guess how it happened) from the 
angry hammering of some unsatisfactory stone came the rudely 
chipped flint with its convenient raw edges. Thence the flint 
implement industry, which was flourishing vigorously, as Mr. 
Warrington Smith assures us, a hundred thousand years ago. 
It is tempting to go from that to the discovery of fire. Mr. 
Mason inclines rather to the view that natural fire from lightning 
or volcanic sources was first used, and that the first artificial 
fire was made by friction, by rubbing dry sticks together ; but it 
seems to us far more plausible to imagine that a spark struck 
out in the flint factory gave man his first hint in that matter. 
This is not absolutely baseless speculation; in the palzolithic 
refuse about Dunstable, pieces of iron pyrites are found among 
the flint implements—a fact to which we find no allusion in this 
book. But we recall no evidence in those ancient deposits of 
friction-fire making. It is the easiest thing iz the world to 
imagine our prognathous ancestor hitting by chance upon this 
natural flint and steel (it is still used by the Eskimo), far easier 
than to suppose him rubbing bits of touchwood together—a 
hairy Sir Francis Bacon—to improve his knowledge of things 
in general by seeing what would happen. 

After the flint implement and fire came agriculture, the 
domestication of animals, and pottery. Mr. Mason has nothing 
to say of the ingenious speculations of Mr. Grant Allen, con- 
necting the first deliberate planting of cereals with the crops 
that spring from food buried with the dead. This bold, yet 
attractive supposition, is based upon the worldwide tradition of 
burying either a sacrificial victim or an image at the seed time. 
It is found among the Red Indians, in the remote East, and 
even among the Italian peasantry of to-day. Mr. Mason 
ascribes the use of seeds to the primordial squaw, whom he 
invests with an intelligent knowledge of the relation of seed to 
plant and sets reasoning thereon with more than the clearness 
of an average professor. Pottery, too, Mr. Mason treats rather 
insufficiently. ‘The first man,’ he says, ‘who trod in clay 
must have noticed that he had made a pan impervious to 
water. That is giving the Ancient an amazing power of obser- 
vation and deduction. We incline rather to the opinion Mr, 
Mason rejects, that casting was the earlier ceramic method, in 
other words that cookery in a clay ball—a thing still practised 
by gipsies—was the beginning of the art. Many savage and 
ancient vessels contain within them the prints of basket or 

gourd, Mr. Mason thinks these internal marks were intended 
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for ornament. But we might go on like this indefinitely. 
There are dozens of debatable questions raised. Suffice it 
that the book is interesting from cover to cover, less so perhaps 
by virtue of Mr. Mason’s treatment than the intrinsic interest of 
the facts he has arranged and the speculations they excite—but 
interesting undoubtedly, 


DRAKE AND CAVENDISH 


Lives and Voyages of the Famous Navigators Drake and 
Cavendish. London: Blackie. 


The anonymous compiler or editor, or both, of the lives of 
Drake and Cavendish does not start off very well, inasmuch as 
on his third page he quotes as historical the mistaken state- 
ment, by this time one would have thought most thoroughly 
refuted, that Drake was ‘of mean extraction.’ No close student 
of Drake’s life and career doubts but that this strange blunder 
arose from the interpretation of the word ‘mean’ (itself a literal 
translation from the Latin) in a wrong sense, as signifying /ow 
and not, as it did beyond reasonable doubt signify, mzdd/e. It 
is odd that such a queerly perverse blunder should have outlived 
all the labours of Dr. Drake and all the pains taken by those 
who have followed Dr. Drake’s researches, and that it should 
be found asserting itself unashamed in a handbook which ought 
to be nothing if not accurate. Again, in the brief recital of the 
most unfortunate Doughty business, it is not quite clear that 
the author has made enough out of the task which he surely 
must have carefully undertaken of comparing the different 
contemporary accounts of it, incident by incident and word by 
word, so as to arrive at what fairly can be accepted as the best 
kind of evidence attainable. It most certainly is not enough to 
say that ‘the accuracy of Fletcher (the chaplain) in other parts 
of his narrative appears questionable, and that portion of it 
which relates to this occurrence may not be more unimpeach- 
able than the rest.’ Fletcher’s bias is perceptible in every line 
of what he wrote about the Doughty affair, and there is plenty 
to show that no reliance ought to be placed on anything inimical 
to Drake’s interest or reputation put forward by Fletcher. Let 
us, however, add that the monstrous slander which attributed 
Doughty’s execution to Leicester’s secret prompting is dismissed 
with befitting scorn, and that, having seemed to pay too much 
attention to Fletcher's story, the author yet arrives at the con- 
clusion that there was really no course open to Drake but the 
one which he took. Even here, however, there is some ‘hedging’ 
as to Drake’s possible jealousy of Doughty. Many things are 
possible, but it is certainly not in the least likely that Drake 
should have entertained any such feeling. And surely more 
stress should have been laid, even in what only professes to be 
a succinct sketch, on the inference to be drawn from Doughty’s 
deliberately choosing the fate which he met in preference to 
being taken back as a prisoner to England, there to answer 
duly and formally the charges made against him. 

Again, in a later part of the book, more might have been said 
about what was in its day a triumph of engineering, the 
Plymouth Leat ; and one very strong reason which Drake had 
for setting on foot so great a work—the design to provide the 
fleet at Plymouth witha constant supply of good drinking water 
—should surely have received some notice. 

One must not, however, expect too much, and one should be 
glad that, whatever omissions there may be in the little book, 
the summing-up of Drake’s character at the end is very well 
done and is in no way lacking in appreciation. Less space 
is given to Cavendish, as indeed is natural and right, and 
here again we find that the author’s concluding estimate of the 
man is marked by impartiality, appreciation, and clearness of 
expression. 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL MYSTIC 


Young O/feg’s Ditties. Translated from the Swedish of OLA 
HANSSON by GEORGE EGERTON. London: Lane. 


The new Swedish writer, whom George Egerton here intro- 
duces to us. would appear to be a somewhat remarkable person. 
In a preface he is described as ‘ the incarnation of the nervous 
life of to-day, a specialist in psychology, a pathological hunter 
in the ferra tncognita of the human soul, who feels with delicate 
intellectual am/enne (sic) uncommon to ordinary humanity.’ 
Certainly the ordinary man is not blessed by the possession of 
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such anfenne, and there is much in the volume before us, which 
will not be understanded of the multitude ; indeed, as the trans- 
lator declares, Hansson writes for the few, not for the many. 
The Nordavian school would certainly condemn him out of 
hand as a literary degenerate ; for Hansson is a disciple of 
Nietzche, one of Max Nordau’s dé¢es moires ; he is a sensitivist 
(terrible word !), an egoist, and a ‘physiological mystic,’ what- 
ever that may mean. According to his philosophical teaching, 
the ideal man will isolate himself from the rest of the world and 
cultivate his #go, which is a law unto itself. In Hansson’s 
scheme of life the social and civic virtues could obviously find 
no place. Some of the ditties are satirical in vein; in one the 
illusion of passion, ‘ Pau’s greatest roguery,’ is satirised. Ofeg 
has been informed that love is the road to happiness; so he 
woos and winsa wife; three days and three nights only he 
lives with her; after that time Ofeg sees ‘an earwig in the 
apple of her eye and a maggot in the corner of her mouth,’ and 
returns to the more blessed state of solitude. This sort of 
morbid pessimism is distinctly unpleasant ; but we must in 
fairness admit that elsewherea more healthy spirit is displayed 
For instance, in another piece our Swedish moralist castigates 
‘the philosophy of the mole,’ as exemplified in the case of a 
young man, who devotes five years to the dissection of a fly’s 
leg and then suddenly discovers that he has been sitting down 
in a deep hole dug in the earth ; when he climbs out of his 
prison and gazes on the heavens, he is dazzled and blinded by 
the light of day. Again, the moral coward, Lepus bipedes, 1s held 
up to execration; there are three tvpes of cowards; those who 
resemble children afraid of the dark ; the ascetic ‘ puritans’ of 
natrow minds and diseased souls, obsessed by ideas of sin: 
last and worst is the man, who plays the coward from motives 
of expediency ; he examines every stone in his path before he 
treads on it, ‘as if there was always a chance of getting a corn 
through it.’ He is a poor mean creature, ‘with a smile for 
every one and no onei Again, Hansson gives us short sketches 
with morals attached or suggested ; now he condemns the sin 
of Judas, the silent consenter to wrong, as the one sin for which 
there is no forgiveness; now the fair spoken hypocrite is 
attacked ; now what he calls the huckster’s view of life. He 
even gives us a short sermon on cleanliness! The work has 
some merits, but George Egerton concedes far too high praise 
to it ; sometimes, indeed, Hansson reveals a poetical imagina- 
tion, and he can express himself forcibly on occasion, but not 
seldom the style seems dull and vapid, and the constant intro- 
duction of such noxious insects as blowflies, maggots, etc., 
sickens and disgusts the most resolute reader. Those who are 
not heartily sick of the ‘ patholegical hunt’ will no doubt set a 
value on the work far beyond its merit; for ourselves, we find 
modern pathology a very monotonous diet. And from the point 
of view of art, reticence is much to be preferred to revolting 
details of morbid anatomy. Truly there are more things in 
life than the school of Nietzche, the latter-day philosopher of 
despair, would seem to understand. The only happy state in. 
Ofeg’s opinion is solitude ; and death is the swmmum bonum 
Occasionally we are treated to a study a /é Baudelaire, such as 
might make the most é/asé reader shiver ; but, despite a few 
merits, the book is inartistic, unpleasant, incoherent, and 
frequently marred by deplorable errors of taste. George 
Egerton seems to have done her work of translation fairly well, 
though in parts we have encountered slipshod sentences ; the 
translator, we may note, promises translations of other works 
by the same author. 


OLD AND NE‘V 


Mr. Pinero has done well to issue in book form, albeit in 
paper cover, Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith (W. Heinemann). 
It would have been wiser to have issued it someahat earlier, 
secing that the run of the play at the Garrick is now over. Still, 
the piece may be revived some day, and in any case there will 
be many who will like to peruse the text. It makes interesting 
reading, to put the matter at the lowest ; beyond that there is 
the interest which attaches to the revelations here made as to 
the author's intentions and desires in regard to the appearance, 
bear ng, gestures, and movements of his creations. Mrs. Ebb- 


smith is introduced to us, in the stage directions, as ‘a placid 
woman, with a sweet low voice ; she moves firmly but noise- 
lessly ; her dress is plain to the verge of coarseness ; her face, 
which has little colour, is at the first glance almost wholly un- 
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attractive.’ Afterwards, when she has attired herself in the 
dress presented to her by Lucas Cleeve, we read that ‘she 
enters, handsomely gowned, her throat and arms bare, the 
fashion of her hair roughly altered. She appears to be a 
beautiful woman.’ The famous coup de thédtre at the close of 
the third Act is thus described by Mr. Pinero: ‘ Uitering a 
loud cry, Agnes hastens to the stove, and thrusting her arm 
into the fire, drags out the book ;’ when Mrs. Thorpe and her 
brother re-enter the room, ‘Agnes is kneeling on the ground, 
clutching the charred book.’ This is very different from Miss 
Olga Nethersole’s roll upon the floor. In reading the play 
one certainly gets nearer the author’s conception of his heroine, 
for one notices things which in the representation either escaped 
or failed to impress one. Thus Mrs. Thorpe, in the first Act, 
speaks of Mrs. Ebbsmith as a ‘gentle, sweet woman,’ of ‘ad- 
miring her for her patient and absorbing devotion to’ Cleeve, 
of ‘ wondering at the beautiful stillness with which she seems 
to glide through life’—a picture, we are bound to say, which 
neither Miss Nethersole nor Mrs. Campbell quite realised for 
us. A perusal of the work does not, however, remove or even 
modify the actual objections which have been urged against its 
scheme and characterisation. The play still remains imper- 
fect and defective, despite its considerable literary merits. 

To those interested in missionary enterprise this admirable 
life, by Rose E. Faulkner, of the first Bishop of Western 
Equatorial Africa, Joseph Sidney Hill (London : Allenson), will 
come as a welcome addition to the religious library, and 
even the general reader should find something to interest him in 
the side-lights which these pages throw on native life among the 
Maoris and the African blacks. We should also add that Bishop 
Hill thoroughly deserves the enthusiasm of his authoress and 
friend. Although a deficient education in early youth had given 
him over narrow views cf religion he yet po:sessed the finer 
qualities of the Evangelical school, and his noble and saintly 
life, too soon cut short, should do mvch to’ stimulate Clurch 
enthusiasm and wealth to continue its labours on what is one 
of our most promising mission fields. 

How it Can be Done (London: Sonnenschein), by John 
Richardson, is an essay in Constructive Socialism written in 
the confident tone of a man who has a method for the ameliora- 
tion of society and believes that if it were translated into 
practical politics, a golden age would come on the earth. Mr. 
Richardson has nothing very new to say, and his modesty in 
comparing himself with Plato in his preface, is justified by the 
antiquity of his ideals. It would be quite simple and easy, he 
thinks, to abolish poverty. We should like to see Mr. Richard- 
son armed with powers ‘to do it to-morrow,’ the date he 
lightheartedly fixes as possible. 

Mrs. Sharp, who had already contributed to the ‘Scott 
Library’ a volume of Zravel Sketches, by Heine, translated into 
English, has now added to the same series a bok of further 
translations, from the same source, which she calls Yeixe in Art 
and Letters (London: Scott). The papers are nin: in number, 
the first four ranging from 1831 to 1839, and dealing with music 
and painting, while the other five are concerned with political 
and social topics in the France and Germany of 1822-1846. 
Everybody may not approve of the selection Mrs. Sharp has 
made, but the letters and articles as they stand are, of course, 
thoroughly readable. Whatever his topic, Heine was rarely 
dull. He was always individual, nearly always suggestive. It 
is true, as Mrs. Sharp says, that ‘as a critic of art and of music, 
Heine habitually wrote from the literary st indpoint, rather than 
from that of the musician or painter,’ but that is precisely what 
gives freshness and force to his observations. Inthe same way, 
it is one of the main merits of his political and social comments 
that they are the product of a mind at once so independent and 
so penetrating. 

For The Portfolio(London : Seeley) the Rev. W. J. Loftie has 
prepared a monograph on Whitehall. \t is a careful, accurate, 
readable piece of work. It tells, conscientiously and yet 
picturesquely, the story of the site and of the buildings erected 
thereon from the twelfth century downwards. We read here 
all about Holbein’s Gate. Much space, properly, is accorded 
to Inigo Jones’s designs for a palace at Whitehall, of which the 
only visible representative is the Banqueting House, afterwards 
a chapel, and now surrendered to the United Service Institu- 
tion. The execution of Charles I. naturally figures prominently 
in Mr. Loftie’s narrative, which is freely and informingly illus- 
trated by reproductions of old plates. 
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